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Section I 

A: by L, 0* Andraws 

The Ohio State University 
For Sub*Co™ittae Three 
my 15, 1975 

Definitlonp perlmetefs and beneflts^to be derived from Teacher Education 
Consortia^ 

U Consort 1im Study and pevitopmtiit : From a cariful study of the 
events and maHrials listed above several general 1 nations may be 
attfflpted;. 

a» The wo^d ^'consortium" essentially refers to the efforts of a 
group of fnstltytlons with smfi real or assumed coraion goals 
to bancf together fonMlly or Informally to achieve these 
goali* 

The lltfiratura (Including reports of various studies) of 
consortia In higher aducatlon Is rathtr tKtenslvei but usually 
rafers only to om genre of Institutions - collegis and 
unl varsities* 

c* The literature (and unfortunately the studies) of consortia 
in TE which includts various types of Institutions - colleges, 
school systensp professional organizations s state departmants s 
at cetara - is very scanty* Cooparatlva arrangements in TE 
have confusad terminologyt varied objactlvaSt governance 
ranging fv^om personil cooperation to incorporated, highly 
organ! lad structuraSi and an iKtremely varied track record of 
successful accomplishment* The word "coniortlum" 1s really 
not broad enough to cover the wide range of cooperative 
arrangements used in TE* 

Phnosophlcally and generlcally, consortia are organisations 
of autonomous bodies (or Individuals^ as in marriage) which 
band together by soma relatively formal agreement to secure 
some banefits. But In so doing the organliatlon assumes sorra 
new prerogatives as a basis for servica to Its members j and 
Its members, in turn* give up soma rights, privileges, or 
whatever, as stipulated 1n the agreement* 

The U.S.A. is relatively unique in Its need for consortia In 
TE, since most countries In the world have natlona^* or state 
ministries of education which have control over both the 
schools and the teacher preparing institutions « thus a 
unified system. 

In the U.S.A. beginning In the middle of the last century in 
the single purpose teacher preparing institutions (the Normal 
Schools, later bicomlng Teachers Colleges) a unique institu- 
tion emerged - the campus, laboratory, model or practice 
school* Later many univarsitlas and some private collages 
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follows: 

"Principle 11. An institution should not give credit 
for directing teaching unless that Institution exercises 
control over the directed teaching situation." 

Not only muU this prfnctple not be written today, it would 
not be permitted by either school systems or teachers organi- 
zations. It is Interesting to note that the basic ideas in 
all the other 13 principles could bt accepted by TOst teacher 
educators today. 

g. With the sudden doubling of S-T enronments in 1948-52, due 
to the "veteran bulge", placements shifted to off-campus, 
chiefly public schools^ and pi aceinents in laboratory schools 
declined until few are made today. 

h. Historicany until the late 19S0's consortia in TH have been 
chiefly of three types i 

(1) Fonnal contracts between colleges and individual scftool 
systems, chiefly to set conditions for use of the schosls 
as S~T1ng laboratories. In the first half of^ the citttury 
these agreements were usually for private colleges and 
those universities .without, or with small csmpus schools. 

(2) Fomal contracts between colleges and Individual school 
systems to govern the operation of off-campus (sometimes 
on-campus) laboratory schools, wherein the colleges 
received some control (usually with limitations) over 
the schools, such as, use as a laboratory, the selection 
of staff, the development of curriculum, the budget, and 
sometimes for on-campus schools the selection of pupils. 

(3) Teacher Education Councils, usually txtra-legal, policy 
recommending agencies, chiefly In southern states as a 
result of the efforts of the Teacher Education Commission 
(1 938-1943) » and other less fonnal organizations of 
teacher preparing Institutions. 

1. Since the late 1950' s a series of waves of concern have 
emerged In attanpts to find some solutions to this double- 
headed problems the devalopment of quality TE laboratories 
In the public schools, and governance structures to facilitate 
the joint effort of two disparate types of Institutions, 
Fundamentally the problem has been to find a solution to the 
dllamia of trying to operate a professional curriculum of one 
Insitutlon - the college - in another institution as the 
laboratory - the public schools, and more recently the private 
schools as well. 
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In si^Tiary, tha tragic fact Is that sgrlous study of the ways to organize 
disparite Institutions Into consortia to pravlde TE laboratorias has waltad 
from 1950 until now. In the meantime, a fiw small flurries of affort occurred 
In scattered places^ but no extanslvei serious national effort to develop 
the models and rasources necessary for this very important task* A faview 
of the literature riveals little more than some surveys, some daserlptions 
of structures and the operation of unusual situations together with a few 
pTOjectlons of new appraaches. 

U Surveys, Studies and Major Reports , Since the publication of the 
Flowers Report in 1948, few in-depth studies and reports have 
appeared in this area of collaboration in TE. Many minor publi- 
cations, coimittee and conference reports, individual institutional 
plans and reparts of patterns of cooperation have been Issued; but 
since the number of institutions is so large and the variety of 
situations so great, these efforts, have usually been like little 
ripples in a very large body of water* Briefly listed the follow- 
ing seem to be of special concern to the Comisslon: 

a* School-College Relationships in Teacher Educationi Report of 
a National Survey of Cooperative Ventures . AACTE, 1964 ^ 

b. CoDperatiye Structures in School -Col lege Relationships for 
Teacher Education . AACTE, 1965 ~ ~ 

c. Cooperation in Student Teaching , Educational Research Service 
Circular, AASA, NEA, May 1964 

d. Who's in Charge Here? NCTEPS, NEA, 1966 

e. ^ A New Order in Student Teachings Fixing Responsibility for 
^ Student Teaching . NCTEPS, NEAI 1967 

Johnson, James A., A National Survey of Student Teaching Programs . 
M-STEP, 1968 



g. Obligation for Refoim* The Final Report of the Higher Education 
, Task_Force on ImprFi^ement and Reform in American Education . 

AACTE, January ]m : — ' — __ 

h. "Thematic Section of Teacher/Teaching Centers", Journal of Teacher 
Education, Spring 1974 

i. Schmleder, Allen A* and Sam J. Yargar, Teaching Centers^ Toward 
the State of the Scene . AACTE, November 1974 

j. Teacher Centers in Japan, England and the United States by 
M. Vue DeVault, University of Wlsccinsin and LTI of U* S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D,C,, 1973 

k. In West Virglniat It Is Working: The Teacher Education Center 
in Action by Kathryn MaddoK (Washington, D.C.i The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1973) 
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Go vernance by Consortiujl - Syracuse University and National 
Consortium of Competency-Based Educaton Centers, 1974 



Of the above, a and b have the most detail on types of arrangemtnts 
and actual details on the structures themselves, b and e have 
several statements and diagrams of suggested models and state 
arrangements, c and f have data on S-TIng but very little on the 
arrangaTients for cooperative effort. The essential problem ls 
analyzed in d. h and 1 do not differentiate between types of 
structures for TE in terms of function except as examples are 
given. The most useful material for the Commission may actually be 
in a and b, though these are the oldest of the group listed. But, 
in any event, this group of publications probably give more back- 
ground for the work of the Commission than other. publications, 
except for the papers listed earlier. 

P erimeters for the Work of the Conmisslon; The Conmlsslon members 
thenselves are engaged in a rather wide variety of types of cooper- 
ative efforts, which most of the members would consider very impor- 
tant and worthwhile. However, 1t is very clear that a definition 
of consortia would have to be very broad to encompass all these and 
their related efforts. At the same time a very strict and narrow 
definition would not be helpful to many teacher educators looking 
for enlightenment and guidance in conducting their cooperative 
ventures. Rather than propose exactly the types of structures or 
functions that should be Included In the work of the Conmission it 
appears wiser In this report to attempt a rather broad, but rough 
classification of types of arrangements with some examples of each 
type. The Commission then could select those types for study on 
the basis of which would be most helpful to workers In the field. 

Suggested Tvpes of Collabprative Effort In TE in the U.S.A. 

a. Institutional policy of cooperative effort with many other 
Insti tutiQPS ' 

University of Northern Colorado, Placement of S-Ts in many 
states and foreign countries, and service for guest S-Ts from 
other institutions. "* 

Indiana Unlvefsity prograni for cross-cultural S-T placemtnt in 
Mexican-American and Native-American .conmunl ties, 

b. Institutional program designed to serve as a vehicle to arrange 
speci IT S-T1 ng experl snces for students from othar institutions ; 

University of Alabama program of S-Ting abroad, especially in 
Latin America ^open to students from other Institutions. 

Cooperative Urban Teacher Education (CUTE program in Kansas 
City origlnany under the Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory)* which provided an urban S-TIng experltnci for., 
students usually from small private colleges. 
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c. TE CQuncils as chiefly advisory and coordinating bodies 
with Informal govirnanci structuris and no council staff as 
such- 
Troy State University (AUbama) Teacher Education Council , 
multi-Institutional mth several school systems, 

Marlon County (Indianapolis^ Indiana) TE CounciU multi-Insti- 
tutional with several colleges and many school systems. 

Under this type the arrangements vary greatly, ranging from 
advisory or feedback mechanisms to formal structures, but with 
no budget, staff or administrative and dicislon making control 
over policies* > 

d. TE Councils with fonnal governance structures r Many variations 
of the two examples can be found throughout the country. 

Central Minnesota fE Councn (St, Cloud State College), single 
institution working with many school systems t the Council has 
formally incorporated as a non-profit corporation with a consti- 
tution, dues, budget to spends and admini strati vi and dicision 
making power over program and policies. 

An Agreement of Cooperation between the Metropolitan Board of 
Education and Local Colleges and Univarsities (Nashville, 
Tennessee). A council for one school system and eight colltges, 
professional organliations and the state department, which 
depends on staff service donated by the school system^ but 
WDrkIng under Council approved policies. 

e. Agreements between a college and a public school system to 
l ^^chase from the schools complete S^TIng service , but somV 
times also complete professional instructional service for 
courses and experiencis for eKtended ptriods of time: 

The City of Los Angeles provided placement and supervision for 
S-Ts through its own staff for local colleges since the mid- 
1930's. 

Some small colleges In New England and Washington state made 
arrangements to turn their students over to specific schools to 
provide all their professional Instruction and experiences for 
given college tenns, 

f. Consortia of institutions chiefly for the cooperative operation 
of curriculum elem ents and for long-range curricular Improvement 
In TE: 

Wisconsin Improvement Program consists of 16 higher education 
institutions with advisory coiranittees from the schools, which 
operate a state-widi internship program, and is projecting 
movement Into a post-degree, post-certification residency 
program. 
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3 Student T eaching or Teacher Educatien Centars consisting of t 
** small numbar of continuous schools into which, usually only one 
collega, would place a fairly mgn concentration of S-Ts. 
Such centers should ripgignatad ag instructional or learning^ 
centers, and are the conmonest type of TE arrangment designated 
by the name "Center". Their types may vary In many ways, and 
probably several dozen different patterns could be designated. 
A few samples; 

University of Maryland models as presented in the ATE National 
Clinic In 1971, and University of Maryland-Baltimore County, 
more recently, models in v^jhich a resident coordinator Is 
jointly selected and paid with funds supplied by both Insti- 
tutions, 

Towson State College type. In which the resident coordinator is 
a full college employee, but is assigned to a particular 
center. This appears to be the conmonest nwdel Judging by data 
found through a doctoral study done at Ohio State University. 

h. Teacher Education Centers with a formal ^governance structure, 
budget and staff usually serving several colleges and several 
school systems. These are facilitating, coordinating centers 
of an over-arching umbrella type In contrast to the learning 
centers described In g above- , = 

West Virginia with a 1963 enabling act has established the 
first state-wide network of such centers. They have three-part 
financing - state, college and school - administrative, coordi- 
nating and facilitating staff servfce for a wide range of 
functions for local schools and colleges. 

Texas and Florida have state mandates to establish a systen of 
TE Centers with similar purposes, which are in various stages 
of indigenous development. 

One might hazard a guess that the five types for which analysis 
and guidelines would be the most useful to institutions across 
the country would be types a, b, d, g and h. But looking ahead 
to the long future f probably should also be studied. An early 
decision on this poi nt must be made by the Commission in order 
to expedite its work. 

Benefits to be derived from Consortia i At this point It would be 
pranature to any more than sketch very briefly the areas of benefits 
which might accrue to these different potential members of consortia. 
To be very useful these areas of benefits should be carefully 
identified and possibly allocated to particular types of consortia. 

a. To School Systems r Probably this area has been mora poorly 

devel oped tnan any other. Over the years school administrators, 
school botrds, and negotiated contracts have set up restrictions 
on the assumption that any great concentration of prospective 
teachers in a given school situation would be hiinnful to the 



b«»st interest of pupils. Yet research and experitnce both 
arapiy demonstrate that flood TE pirograms In schools can assist 
in producing a better learning situation than schools are 
likely to produce alone. Also there is evidence to suggest 
that comprehensive programs provided by Teacher Education 
Centers encourage and support innovative activities 1n school 
systems. 

Unfortunately the corrollary Is also true that adnlnlstrators 
of colleges and school systems and most Education faculty , 
manbers do not reallzt what It costs In organization, and human 
and material resources to produce and maintain an excellBn t 
teacher education laboratory . 

Several of thise types of consortia have demonstrated that a 
single agency can facilitate and expedite preservice TE f rem 
the earliest contact by prospective teachers, but also do the 
same for inservlce TE and continuing educitton to provide for 
teacher growth from beginning teacher status until preparation 
for retirement. 

Many now suggest that Inservlce and continuing TE are the 
wave of the future, and that most universities will likely 
put more resources Into inservlce than preservice by 1985* 
However, It Is clear that teachers and teachers organizatlbns 
are demanding much nwre field-based, problem-centered Inservlce 
courses and less campus- type, theoretical courses. A comprehensi 
Teacher Education Center can be very effective In Identifying 
needs, coordinating efforts and expediting delivery of such 
types of experiences. 

To divorce school systems from higher education Institutions 
altogether would run the risk of isolating practitioners from 
the major source of much of the research, program development 
and theoretical knowledge as It Is produced. Certainly the 
cultural lag between the development of a new Idea or technique 
and the time of its use by teachers generally Is catastro- 
phically long now, sometimes spoken of as a generation. 
Collaboration ought to, and has been dimonstrated to shorten 
this gap. 

To Colleges and Universities: To any college person . j has 
been involved or witnessed the result of a school systeni 
declining to continue a TE laboratory contract, the dependance 
of the colleges upon school systems becomes an absolute need. 
Leaders have preached collaboration very generally since about 
19S0, but college personnel have seldom acted as if they 
believed that they could lose their laboratories. More recently 
as teachers organizations have negotiated contracts Including 
TE clauses the critical nature of firm, working agreements has 
become much clearer to many. In the next few yaars some 
colleges may very well drop their TE curricula altogether 
because of their failure to maintain working relations with 
local schools. Talk of coll abpratfon, parity and representa- 
tion for all groups will not be enough. Functioning, efftctlve 



structupal arrangimants will becoma a necessity 1n many places, 
whtre they have not previously bitn seen in this light. . in 
New York state consortia arrangimints have been mandated By 
the Board of Regents for the colltges to develop and use ln 
preparing their plans for Implementing mandated CBTE programs. 

Colleqes and universities have been Increasingly using many 
kinds of Informal plans for getting field Input Into curriculum 
planning for the professional sequence. Teachers organizations 
are more and more demanding a voice In such decisions. 
Proper consortia arranpents would make this type of flow 
easier and a perfectly normal expectation. 

Frequently one notes words of caution, that while consortia 
are often organized on the assumption that some kind of 
financial savings can accrue, this expectation seems not often 
realized. Still, colleges of education as well as schools are 
under real budget crunches which are not expected to be 
alleviated In the near future. One way to reduce costs Is to 
drop marginal programs of high cost, and share facnities. 
Fewer colleges should offer some of the specialized programs 
In a given state. Also money for developmental grants and 
evaluation projects for pilot programs is much less available 
than recently. But because of the reduced demand for large 
numbers of new personnel, now is the time to push for develop- 
ing higher quality programs. 

To the casual observer every Institution should not expect to 
"reinvent the wheel" by developing all aspects of a given new 
program within its own Institution. If colleges could reach 
the point of believeing In the desirability of "sharing", 
probably much better programs could be developed and much more 
intensive evaluation made of the results of pilot programs. 
For example. In a consortium of eight institutions developing 
a proposed new program with eight major components, each 
college could put Its best resources Into developing the model 
for one component, trying It out, evaluating it In depth, and 
finally sharing all the results with the other eight colleges. 
Surely the developmental costs would be greatly reducedl and 
the level of confidence in the worth of the new eleinents 
greatly Increased. . 

To the State, as an Agency, or to the People, as the Body 
Politic: In this country the constitution has delegateff to 
the states the responslbnity for education, and now all 
states officially assume the responsibility for certification. 
Then in view of the fact that teaching is a public profession, 
the quality of performance of practitioners Is certlanly a 
direct concern of the state, since state departments usually 
assume some responsibility for monitoring quality of the 
schools. On these bases it can be very logicany argued that 
the stake of the state (all the people through their state 
government) is very real In TE. If then it can be demonstrated 
that quality of TE can be enhanced by collaboration of Institutions, 
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then tha state might well see that policies for opifating 
conaboratlve structures be sejt up, arid that some of the 
cost and some coordination be provided by the state, as 1s 
actual ly done in West VI rgl nl a . 

d. To the Comniunityr Probably teacher educators are not accus- 
tomad to thi nk 1 n these tennsv .but rather just In relation 
to good education for pupils In the schools. In the 
of prassurfe for accountability, there may be 1^ 
pressure to demonstrate that through consortia 
tlve use may be made of resources and -that th&^ 
the pressrvlce and Inservici txperlinces Iri^E^^ffl^ 
As a result public representatives on governancC^b 
press for more effectlvi collaboration thrp^u^^ 

The Rationale and Research Basis for the Development of Consortia 
in TE : Clearly this step must follow several other stages In -tne 
work of the Cormnisslon. However* the Importance^ of these two 
phases must not be underestimated. The theory base undsr much of 
what has been done In' TE for the last hundrfedvyMrs has been very 
thin Indeed. Thtre are many concepts In the related 'soc^^^ 
behavioral sciences which could be used to support much of our 
best thinking In developing collaborative relationships. Unfor- 
tunately , most teacher tducatdrt aihi not ^g 
these fields to Identify and use many- of these concepts. A 
thorough exploration 1n this area Is more than most Conmlss Ions, 
without extensive budgets, could ever undertake. 

The strength of this Cormnisslon Is that it Includes a goodly 
number of very able and experienced people in the areas of 
concern. Therefore, probably the best that can be hoped for is 
that some carefully developed rationales may emerge tosgether with 
suggested guidelines as an aid to workers in the field. The next 
arid really the most critical stage Is to design research tech- 
niques that can gather data on feasibility, efflciericy, satisfac- 
tion on the part of all types of participants, and hopefully some 
evidence on effectiveness. The ultimate goal would be to get 
some indication of the influence consortia can have on the people 
they serve and their success as practitioners In the schools. 
These are difficult taskSi and the Cormiisslon is not likely to 
engage In that kind of research as a Conmlssion. Rather its 
greatest service may be to lay some carefully developed guide- 
lines upon which research efforts may be designed. 
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Section I 

Bi By Donald Or! OS ky 

Unlvtrsity^ of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

Organization and Implementation of Consortia 

Inititatlon Cooperative Relationships Organisation 

A consortium Is not merely an arrangement for institutions to organ lie 
and cooperate* Prior considerations, characteristics of the instltu- 
tlonSi and a procedure for identifying appropriate institutions are 
' vitaV el anient s in diteHnlning success for cooperation* These factors 

emerge as Important elements when those who have studied consortia of 
Institutes of Higher Educations report their findings. ^Consider the 
following statements in respect to these early steps: 

The first problem is institutional self-appraisal . As someone 
has inferrid, this is pri-organizational. Exactly what do we 
want to achieve? Herein are we Incomplete with need for rounding 
out? If we want to communicate^ do we really have ar^thlng to 
say? If we want to cooperate, what are wt prepared to give and 
to receive? Is there any genuine mutuality of interest among 
proposed cooperators? What do we have which is really distinc- 
tivei or could be made so by cooperation? In any case, before 
cooperators are rounded up, the first task Is critical Insti- 
tutional analysis* This is a matter of discovery - self -discov- 
ery, (8^80-81) 

It is not known whether a promising project for one group of 
colleges will turn-out to be as advantageous for another group. 
Such variables as campus leadership, quality bf-^^M^^ 
particular needs of member Institutions i the gw^ spread 
of memberships and the history of successes and failures of 
cooperating groups concerned will have much to say which of 
several potential projects tend to be most pr<)m1 sing* (22i 243) 

Assuming that both the quantitative and fluall^ 
consortia will continue, it becomes incumbent upon 
working with these organiiatlons to recognize that sqto problems 
aiid limitations are commoh to all cboperatlve organic 
Unless this is the case. Institutional personnilw 
consortia can hardly begin to deal, with these orga^^^^ 
either an appropriate or a sophisticated fashion* B^^^ 
two or three years may pass befdre major projects leave ground 
zero requires sophisticated patience, and watching the downfall 
of pet project ideas demands unusual fleKibllity if a phoenix is 
to rise from the ashes* The very low mortality rate of foniially- 
organized consortia provides strong evidence that these organiza- 
tions succeed more often than not, ThuSp these traits are 

* Throughout this report the analysis is based on the experience of 
IHE's* In many cases, consortia will include relationship between 
IHE's and LEA's (Local Education Agencies) or among several LEA's. 
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generally present. At the same time, however, search on 
Consort um formation has shown that problems such as geographic 
leparation. equipment incompatibnity, intraconege communica- 
tions failures, or just plain apathy emerge as more significant 
obstacles thin is admitted when such organizations are created. 
(5:750) 

In a survey conducted by the author, more than 80 percent of the 
consortia rtporting were found to have been formed- without 
having developed concise plans for administering the programs 
they eventually undertook. This percentage might easily have 
been higher were It not for the incentives provided through 
funding sources that required the preparation of well -developed, 
concrete program designs before a grant was awarded. Thus, an 
early "search for Identity" is quite comnon among new consortia. 
(5-.755) 

The potential to magnify the utilization of personnel and programs 
through consortia was emphasized by Johnson who saids 

Professors in a particular disci p Vine can gain from participation 
in a conmunlty of like-minded scholars enlarged enough to be 
exceedingly stimulating but not enough to be self-defeating. In 
other words, one of the potentialities Is the capacity to develop 
the required "critical mass" for professional stimulation, for 
attacking cormon problems, and for operating complex and costly _ 
programs. This Is a new way of extending institutional responsi- 
bility and action to new areas without threatening Institutional 
Integrity. (9i344) 

The essential factors to take into account In getting a consortium 
underway Include (1) careful selectlon^bf schools that will become 
members of the consortium (i.e., common problems, common Interests, 
geographical proximity, eagerness to participate)-, (2) a purpose In 
coming together that binds the schools phnosophlcallyi (3) and suffi- 
cient flexibility In the planning stages to permit Individuality of 
the participants. . 
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PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 

Some consortia have been dtvaloped for spiclfic purposes but most 
consortia have been formed to cooperati with each other on a wldt scali. 
There 1s no avldtnce to suggest that one or the other Is a more iff active 
strategy. Consortia that cut across total operations must often ssttla on 
specific programs and areas of cooperation that focus on the needs of a 
given program, however* Any Institution that particlpatas in a consortium 
might also ba a member of other consortia and already ba the baneficiary of 
cooperation in budgeting, purchasing^ accounting^ fringe benefits, and so 
forth* " 

The programs that have arisen from consortia quite often involve cost- 
effectiveness, broadening of student opportunities^ improvement of conniunica- 
tlon, and coordination of expertise and facilities. A few examples illustrate 
these gains: 

The Interuni varsity Conmiunl cations Council (call ad EDUCOM) was formed 
as a nonprofit corporation In 1964 by six universities interested in 
the furtherance of biomedical conmuni cations through the application 
of modern technology* Now the Council membership 1$ close to 100 
institutions of higher education with some 250 campuses, and all 
aspects of education are within the flexible boundaries of EDUCOM 
activities. (12il071) . 



They give the university faculty member an opportunity to top off or 
round out highly specialized library collections and laboratories to 
' have overseas research platforms for launching projects related to 
foreign cultures, and to break out of the confines of his own box, 
however conwiodlous it may ba, with his own seed- money to experiment 
with like*m1nded colleagues In the cooperating unl varsities* There 
can be no doubt that extension of opportunity, the provision of new 
dimensions for both faculty and stydants. Is one 4)f the most appealing 
of the cooperative potentialities* (9i344) 

The geographical spread of a consortium's membership, and the interest and 

Inclinations of faculty and staff of member Institutions will have much to 

do with which projects might ba undertaken and whether, in turn, significant 

savings might be achieved. The experlance of consortia suggests that 

savings are possible In some of the following areas. 
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Business travel insurance» provided to alMnstltutlorial tmployees, 

can be jointly purchased at savings up to 2i percent over identical 
plans Individually purchased, Personal accident iniuranee handlsid 
through payroll deductions and purchased through a consortium can 
provide savings of five percent as comparid with other group 
plans... ; ■■• , ^ , - • ■/■;■/ 

Medi cal expense coverage, 1 If e insurance and d1 stbi 11 ty 1 nsurance, 
with a measure of institutional choice alloweds can be Jointly 
purchased at a savings. - 

3. In the academic area, the emergence of the January inter- terrr has 
offered consortia a new opportunity to gather sufficient student 
enrol Iments to make advantageous learning experiences economical ly 
feasible. While student exchanges for sMiester;or^ 

have been available, only in a limited number of Consortia ^^a^^ 
subject fields has significant activity been noted.: Geographical 
proximity of institutions has been a conslderaitiM^^^^ 
when students avail themselves of courses at several ins t1tu 
'1n the same .semester. \ ' \/r : 

4. Purchases of utility- type services such as a telephone confereifielng 
system and comp iter time-sharing and other computer-r^^ 

services such as progranining and systems development haye proved 
advantageous, 

5* Joint afforts In studint rtcruitmtnt and pubTic relations seem to 
of far soma potantial * Microfilm banks and other maans of sharing ' 
library periodical resQureas can show significant savings, 

6, With growing enphasis on field eKperlance as a part of a collp^^^ 
instructional program^ off-campus centars and instructi 
suparvision can be obtained more economically through col lac tivi 
arrangemants* (22i248-249) 

A university press was created by nine campuses in KantucKy and the 

director of the University Press of Kentucy stated that: 

Of all the things that have happened to me In a quarter of a century 
of publishing^ the nine-campus Kentucky consortium for scholarly 
publishing is the most satisfying. The reason is that so many voices 
had been raised In doubt that cooparatlon among Kentucky's e^ 
Institutions was ImpossibTa on any level * and many mora had felt that 
the consequence of cooperation, if it did work t would be endless 
bickering and watering down of the quality of our books. It is there- 
fore both a surprise and a delight to be able to report that cooperation 
could not be smoother or more effective or more pleasantip and that all 
the other campuses are as interested as our own in maintaining and 
building the quality of our list^ (6'21) 

The Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Education (KCRCHE), made 

up of 18 collegass 1s providing an effective academic and administrative 

service with its KCRCHE conmuni cations network. 
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1- The American Film Institute Initiated the services of the KCRCHE 
network by monitoring a conftrence call arrangement, about 
meS f llm^hown^ ^a^^^^^^ members. The^dlrector of 

thf film was put on thi conference circuit for an Intercampus 
critique. 

2. A black studies program was conducted on a conference call by a 
leading professor from a black campus. 

3 Two campuses which have une^^^^^ 
i spyarfeature of each, inia series of tele ectures and. conference 
Sngiments. a practice which completely eliminates the necessity 
of transporting students from one campus to the other. tlB.^^ij 

It Is obvious that consortia have devised numerous ways to capitalize 
on their alignments. The advantages In the general area of fringe benefits 
are not the chief concerns In this document. However, the examples of 
fringe benefits and other cooperative endeavors suggest t*-.d advantages 
consortia have found 1n their aniances. The advantages should be equally 
beneficial In improving teacher education programs If consortia are ade- 
quately planned to insure a solid foundation and sufficiently flexible to 
permit the talents of the members of the consortia to generate the improve- 
ments in,teacher education that one Institution alone 1s not likely to 
develop. 
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ADHimSTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
. The administrative structure t^yplcally includes a centraV coordinating 

responsiblity and an advisory board to dettrmine tha programs that should be 

supported. A large cumbersome and expensive central administration is not . 

necessary according to the experience of existing consortia; In fact, an 

extensive bureaucratic structure would violate :one of the main adyanttgfts of 

a consortium. A consortium should free the participating, mimbers to Innovate 

and oKperlemant wlith a minimum of restriction (subject to l-aieLappraval of the 

advisory board). The central administration of th© consortlahs established 

to offer strvlees to the TOmbtr Institutions ratHair^ah to dlra^^ control 

thair activities. ^ ^ . . ^ ; : ' " - 

Experiences of consortia with admlnl strati ye and ©rganliational proceduras 

verify tha racomnendatlon that tha administrative organlzatfcnvrenmln as ,b 

and simp! a as possi bl e w1 thout Jaopardi il ng the f unctf onl ng ^ of, .tht cohsortl urn. 

A few statements from those who have ana lyiad the : organi national arrangamants 

of consortia describe the maraar In which the central coordinating function of 

a consortium can be met. One association of colleges itresied: the 

of having an administrative organization through which cooperation was achiavad 

(9^342)* In another cooperative a central office with a fact-finding agency 

of only two professionals serves a role of liaison with the menisers of the 

cooperative (19:357)* Another spokesman urged that the function of the central 

nerve center of the association of colleges should Include the establlshTOnt 

of loyalty and a sense of belonging for a corrron cause (8i84)* In no Instance 

did anyone recomiiend that the central coordinating arrangment should dominate 

the Institutions In a consortium to the extent that It controlled the behavior 

of the colleges who hold member^nlp In the consortlun* The organizational 

structure must offer a central clearing house to handle correspondence, provide 

for meetings, plan agendas, establish meeting dates and locations, maintain 
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files on proceedings, submit report to all members, manage dlscusilons made by 
the repfesentatlves of each Institution, and attend to the numerous detaili 
associated with data col lection, surveys, needs assessments, development of 
publications, and exchange of Ideas and pro'^lems. However, a minimum layer of 
organizational structure should be developed to manage the consortium. 
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BUDQET AND FINANCE 

"A consortia has three considerations in the area of fiscal managament.- 
These three componsnti entail (1) the costs of developing and maintaining 
a consortlumj (2) a consortium's capacity to contribute to the educational 
admini strati ye opportunities of its members; and (3) a coniortium's 
capacity to save or make troney for its members," (1:252-253) 

The first two of these three factors must be present if a consorl turn is 

to succeed/ The basic machinery to maintain a consortium is an obvious 

given, otherwise the consortium will cease to exist; and the second of these 

two factors is essential if the members of the consortium are to find their 

irembership worthwhile. The third is often the basis on which Institutions may 



regard a consortium to be attractive but is the least dependable. Inter- 
institutional cooperative enterprises have deironstrated their capacity to add 
significantly to their member Institution's environments. The consortia ' 
arrangementi however^ has not yet proved its ability to relieve members of 
their limnedlate cash squeeMi-and institutions about to enter - or already 
in - consortia should be realistic about their expectations, (1:252) 

There are instances of consortia saving and making money for its members, 
and these saving features are Important, but an institution that expects to 
find a major source of revenue through the consortia approach is likely to be 
disappointed* The eKperience of existing consortia on fiscal matters is not 
uniform, but some rather clear principles emerge from the total view of 
consortia efforts and the changing times over the last fifteen years. A look 
at some of these experiences should prove useful. 

One question always asked by college representatives contemplating 
membership in a consortium Is, "What will it cost us?" The answer 
varies with the vision and objectives of the members* Dues generally 
range from $5^000 to $10,000 per year per member* This provides a 
minimum budget for staff and a modest amount of program activities. 
Additional amounts are usually contributed for specif 1e program cormnitments. 
However, it should be stressed that certain economics can be realized 
through the association concept, (13:38-39) 
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Obviously questions such as who should payi for what» how.much and^for' 
whit ptrlod of timt must be answtrad. In soma Instancas* a consortium . \ ^ i 
office has been financed Initially, in whole or in partt by a foundation i . 
Such support probably will be temporary, although "temporary" can be for 
several years. Ultimately the participating Institutions will have to 
face alternatives, (20:74} ^ . . 

It costs money to cooperate. Too often, one encounters unrtalistic - 
expectations. Some optimistically believe, that If activities are pooled, 
not only will the increased volume reduce costs but there, will be 11 ttlt , > 
or no expense for the coordination required. HoTO^ 
two kinds of expenses: those associated with the central coordi nation 
that puts the individual campus parts together into a single functioning 
operation, and those on the participating campuses that Interface with ^ 
the coordinated effort. The campus costs Involve meetings among participating 
institutions to set policies as well as for on-campus functions and 
routine processing activities. : 

Beyond the core budget, a special projects category can be used to , 
reflect the ups and downs of annual funding, shifts In program emphasis 
or new directions. Moving away from a hand-to«mouth annual "go-no-go" on 
the entire cooperative effort'is essential to the maturation of a consortium. 
The consortium that falls to achieve at least a mi nlral core maintenance 
level will probably not survive, and the early years of effort Invested 
in developing that consortium will be lost. (22:244-247) . \ 

Some consortia have been successful In the past in obtaining funds which 
a consortium could put to work more effectively than any single institution ^ 
might. In an unusual example the CIC made small seed grants to a g 
professors to cover basic transportation costs to meet and plan: interinsti tutional: 
cooperation. The first seed grant of $1,000 was fallowed by two more seed^^ r 
grants of $1,000 to $2,000 each. As a consequence of the meetings a proposal 
was developed to the United States Public Health Service that resulted in an ■ 
initial grant of $238,016 and another grant of $794,724 - a return of $258 for 
each $1 invested. ^ : 

The permanent finlanclal support for consortia must eventually come from 
the members of the consortium itself. An external source may succeed In 
starting a consortium but commltinent from each institution should include a 
contribution of time and resources to maintain the organization. Funding from 



• ..outside sources should always be a part of the agenda as each year' s program 
reviewed, * but the cohsortlum should not enter any year - depending on 

'^ r^r dM^ external financial support to continue Its operation. Financial : 
■ . nay need to come for Institutional assessments or from other forms of 

Institutional corrinltment. ; 




EVALUATION AND PLANNINS 
Decisions to continue or discontinue programs within a consortium 
or the consortium Itstlf have to do with evaluation of those programs 
under the auspices of the consortium. Quite apart from fiscal circumstances 
which may dictate decisions about progri^msi the question remains as to - 
whether a given program has served Its purpose w^ll enough to be continued 
and what has been learned in the manageTOnt of a program that might be 

■ . ". ■ • ■ ■ ■ ,- ; i _ \ ■ ■ _ ■ -■ ■ 

useful In other programs* Evaluation of programs Is also central to 
decisions about plans for future efforts. If we look first at questions 
on the effectiveness of the consortium, what are the questions to be 
answered? The following questions are the questions t^ be asked by 
donors or the members of a consortium to determine If the organization 
should be continued or abondoned after a reasonable trial effort* 

1. What kind of leadership has the consortium attracted? 

2* Who are the Institutional representatives to the consortium? 

3. Is there a discernible sense of community? 

4* Does news and descriptions of consortium activities get: Into > 
alumni news^ reports to trustees^ catalogst presidential 
speecheSi and are faculty and students arare of the consortium 

5. Is member representation dependable and constant? ^ 

6. Is attendance at meetings good? 

7- Is the governance appropriate and effective? 

8. Does it have an arbitration mechanism? 

9. Does -it have a well-established communication system? 

10. In what concrete ways would it be missed by Its members If it 
terminated? 

If a consortium can justify Its existence and continuations then ' 
questions about evaluation focus on the programs or projects that might 
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be started and continued within the organliatlon.^ The best approach on 
this question Is to Insist that the board of directors of the consortium 
authorise only those projects that can specify the purposes of the project 
and Identify the InfofflStlon that^he prbject: has mm^^ or Jms 
advanced sufficiently to deserve continuation; ^^^^T^^^^ 
consortlunrmust be carefuV to avoid forcing prematupe w^^^^ 
frequently the case, thus requiring project directors v to spen^^^^ 
on accumulating data that supports their effort rajihef than cond 
best program possible with the funds and resources that have been provided. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CONSORTIA 



A. Pear Interventloni 

Peer Intervention provides for Institutions to share in each others 
planning and prograin developmant. The tendaney to nmlntain good 
programs when other Institutions are sharing the responslbnity for 
planning and Implementation Increases the permanence of development. 

B. Shared Resources: 

The combined resources of several Institutions may provide a more 
economical utilization of resources and an expansion of the potential 
of any given school's program* Sharing of faculty ^ sharing of 
settlngSi sharing of facilities are but a few of the possibilities, 

C. Shared Programi 

Institutions that provide unique experiences for their students 
could share those experiences with students from allied Institutions. 

D. Innovation: 

The ingenuity of any given faculty member should be spread among as 
many other faculty as possible. To share in discussions about the 
Improvement of educational programs by engaging faculty from several 
institutions will probably Increase the level innovative thought 
for all institutions. 

Reduction of Resistance to Change: 

When Individuals from several Institutions convene to change teacher 
education they are less likely to resist Ideas than they are by 
remaining within a single institution. 

F. Cost Effectiveness: 

It is not possible for most institutions to create new facmtles 
and hire new faculty to implement new Ideas or to conduct extensive 
research. If any given institution can capltallie on the expertise 
and facilities of other given Institutionij expense to each can be 
reduced and the quality can be Improved. 

6. Retention of Ins titutlorial Identity: 

Many institutions possess great pride in their characteristics and 
remain relatively constants even though they wish to keep abreast 
of new developments. By forming consortlai an Institution does not 
need to engage In the major overhaul of its characteristics to try 
innovation* They can either share In the effort without reaching a 
point of no return or they can examine the success or failure of a 
program before installing it themselves. The risks of change are 
reduced when they are spread amortg a variety of schools. 
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Diversity within a Consortium: 

Several institutions can each be doing different things while 
reaping the benefits of the opinion and judgment of other institutions 
Thus the benefits of a cooperative are available but the integrity 
and identity of Individual institutions can be protected. 
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SECTION II 



STUDENT TEACHING EXCHANGE PROaRAMS 

Surmary by: James M. Mahani Diractor 
Office of Field ExpeHanGa 
Indiana University 
Bloomlngtons Indiana 

The fonowing consortium members contrlbuttd to Section 11 of this 
report: 

Bob Richardson (University of Northern Colorado), Helen Richards (Grambling 
University), BUT Fuller ton (Arizona State Unlvai si ty) i Ross Korsgaard 
(University of Wisconsin at River Falls) and Jim Hahan (Indiana Unlvtrsl^). 

Subcommittee Numbar One 

1. Papers have bean received from tha following educators: 

a. Donald E. Orlosky * "Consortia in Higher Education" 

The papar includes a brief history of 1nter1nst1tut1onal cuoperating 
and then focuses upon logical charactari sties of effective consortia. 
The author cites: (a) a rationale for tha astablishment of a 
specific consortium* (b) Institutional self-appraisal followed by 
tha construction of cooperative relationships^ (c) datermlnation of 
specific consortium purposes and objectives,- (d) construction of a 
supportive consortium administrative structures (a) provision of 
adequate fiscal support and acceptable budgetary procedures »(f) 
consortium evaluation plans as major topics the caraful 

attention of consortia creators. Dr/ OrloskyU paper is relivant 
to the devalopmant of student teacher eKchange programs* 

b. Robert Richardson * "The University of Northern Coloradb 

Out-of-state Field EKperlenca Program" 

This paper highlights the rapid growth in the number of out-of- 
state placements made and 'guestV placements Wcalvad by the University 
of Northern Colorado between 1969-70 (11 out, 6 guists In) and 
1974-75 (103 out, 32 guests In)* Students in this program are 
permitted to teach out-of-state If r (a) the student Vs^^^^^s must 
leave Colorado for some reason, (b) the s^t^^ wishes a field 
experience in a very different and chaTlengIng settlhgi (c) the 
student has a job plafcemerit possibility In another state. Al^ 
tui tion and credl t transactions remal n w1 th UNC * The out-of-state 
ho^t institution places* visits, and evaluates the student as per 
UNC procedures* Working arrange^^^ 
followed three paths: la) a few colleges exchangevstu^^ 
with UNC without the p^ment of any money to any educator, (b) Some 
colleges cooperate with UNC on a "courtesy" basis but the horn 
institution does provide a stipend to the public school suparvi sing 
teacher* (c) other Institutlons^cooperatlng with UNC work on the 
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aareement that the "guest" student and/or his home institution pay 
bSh f Jonega sS?er?1sor fiTlnr-tha classrooni teacher honorarium. 
Thus there are times when out-of-state student teaching costs the 
preservlce teacher extra money. 

Evaluation of the program has been conducted via three page 
q^lsSonnalre completld by the participating student teacher at the 
end of the field experience, 

c. Robert Richardson - "Position Paper: Interlnsti tutlonaV 
Cooperation cooperation in Teachef Education 

In this paper. Dr. Richardson reviews the Or|osky pap^r and encourages 
the Consortla'commlssion "«"ibers not tor (aMljIt ,thyu^^^ 
consorti urn- type efforts to preconceived or officially^ baptized . 
stSS^rKlke education centers, inter-state «unc1s, et_cet^^^ 
fb) demand that every "true" consortium have an .initial and fully 
deieloped purpose and rationale, (c) dismiss lightly the impeding 
power of Interihstitutional differences and rules, but^rather^to 
spend some time discussing solutions to^these^blocHades. (d) over . 
o?gan1ze and structure any consorti umi (a) underestimate the jtrength 
of Informal, timely, common-Interest; based, flexible cooperat^^^^^ 

(f) expect a consortium effort to save money fo[ m>^.^"|*i*"^!°"'..^„ 

(g) eschew standard forms and testimonials as the basis for evaluation 
of cooperative exchange programs, 

d Ross Korsgaard - "The University of Wisconsin-River Falls 

Overseas Practice Teaching Program" 

This oaper describes how Wisconsin student teachers or student^ 
teachers from other states can be placed and superv sed in Australia, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales by UW-RF. All students 
reaister and pay tuition/fees on their ho^ campus. Home campus ^ 
officials then transfer $110 per parti cTPting student (approximately 
the "hard money" spent by most col leges/universi ties to place and 
supervise a student teacher) to UW-RF. Some institutions, require 
the student to pay all of a part of this $110. Of the $110, ^$60 Is 
set aside for periodic overseas site visits by a supervisor from 
the home campus. Participants, pay an additional $25 registration 
fee. 



yujectives for overseas practice teaching are much the same as for 
In-state practice teaching but are augmented by cross-cultural, 
comparative education, and toll erance development thrusts. The 
paper states that "this program represents a loose type of consortium 
arrangement by which a great number of people, both here and overseas, 
have a valid yet relatively Inexpensive overseas experience. it 
should be noted that many participating Institutions require a 
United States school placement (4 or more weeks) either before or 
after the overseas placement. 
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e. Bin Fullerton and Wss ton Brook - Series of papars regarding; 

■ "Placen»nt of Student Teachers 
from. Other Universities" , 



One paper emphasizes the Interest out-of-state student teachers 
have In obtaining placements in schools serving large numbers of 
Native Americans. The fee structure for ASU placement and supervision 
of out-of-state students is detailed. Another paper Indicates thikt 
ASU students also are able to obtain non-Arizona placement In 
alternative schools. In such cases, "the student teacher. must pay 
all the expenses incurred". 

A third paper describes the "Oxford Semester Program" - an opportunity 
for 24 students per year to enroll In 8 weeks of courses and 8 
weeks of student teaching (18 total semester hours), in and near 
Oxford, England. An ASU professor accompanies the participants and 
serves as visiting professor to Oxford. 

A fourth paper explains the ASU Teacher Corps Project designed to 
prepare new teachers to more adequately meet the needs of socie'yf's 
alienated youth. The project staff is developing a specialization 
in Correctional Education. Enrollees are placed in departments of 
correction and community treatmint centers as well as with public 
schools and unlversltltes. . , 

f. Helen L. Richards - "Grambllng's Interdisciplinary Approach 

to Professional Laboratory Experiences" 

A portion of this paper describes a small scale, on-going student 

teacher exchange relationship between QrambTIng /and the University 
of Wisconsin at Hhltimter. Two "exchanges" from each canpus were 
Involved in 1974-7F No extra Institutional expinses wriVa Incurred. 
The students exchanged dormitory rooms. Standard evaluation fonns 
were used. The Grambling student teacher supefvisbr rade^^ a^^^^^ 
visit in Wisconsin. • . . 

The paper also indicates that three additional Grambling preservice 
teachers joined nine students from four other southern institutions 
to accept intern placements In the Lake Washington District schools 
of Kirkland, Washington. The cross cultural advantages of these 
out-of-state placements are emphasized in the paper. - 

g. James Mahan - "Collaborative Arrangements for the Out-of-State Placenwnt 

of Student Teachers in Cross Cultural Settings: Actual 
Conditions/Desired Conditions" ■ • .* 

Indiana University's out-of-state Latin, and -Aiiarican 'Indian student 
teaching projects serving approximately 60 students per year are 
described. Selected, important project components are Identified 
and actual conditions are desired conditions relevant to those 
components exposed. ... 

Explicit purposes for the projecrty and associated collaboration, " ■ 

participant recruitment and selection, cross-cultural preparation 
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of enroll ees, evaluation of project performance of participants, 
post-project employment success of graduates, modification of 
conventional university/state rules are viewec! as above average 
(quite satisfactory) components. 

Contractural agreements with schools/agencies, external supervision 
of student teachers, critic teachsr supervision of student teachers, 
fiscal support for the projects, are viewed as average ("tolerably 
satisfactory) components. Interlnstitutlonal differences In student 
teaching procedures are rated as a below average (less than satisfactory) 
component of the cross-cultural placement pro jacts. 

The paper concludes with a proposar that a few interested Institutions 
unite to construct a rrajltl-culturally oriented student teacher 
interchange consortium encompassing many of the charac^^ 
mentioned in the Orlosky paper, ; ^ (^^^ 

h. Tom Stebbins arid Ka^ Maddox - "KanaWha Valley Multi-Institutional 

Teacher Education Center (MITEC) ; 
. Enrichment Modules" Charleston, 

West Virginia' ■ ^ : 

MITEC offers student teachers arid Interns from its six participating 
colleges and universities a choice of 16 distinctive e^^^ 
experiences in addition to student teaching. ' These erirlchment 
modules from four weeks up to a full semester are in a variety 
of local, state and international settings. MITEC has contract 
agreements with McGill University, Montreal, Canada r Hampton 
Institute, Virginlai Gladstone School .Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
University of Mexico for a multl -cultural enrichment through 
cooperative arrangements with the Unlversli^ of Alabana I and 
St. Lawrence University, New York for an experience in working 
with children of Indian culture. In addition to MITEC's 
sending student teachers to the above nan»d options, MITEC 
also accepts student teachers from any of the named Institutions, 
as well as occasional guests from other coneges and universities 
throughout the country. There are no additional fees charged 
for the exchange student teaching program. 

i, Ronnie Stanford (Alabama University, Tuscaloosa) - telephone conversation 

Ronnie Stanford reports that Alabama University accepts and 
places a few student teachers from out-of-state Institutions 
for personal reasons of the applicant and on a "courtesy" 
basis. In addition, Alabama University operates an Iriternational 
program In Student Teaching (major emphasis on Latin ^ tori ca). 
Auburn University^ Kentuc!^ University and other institutions 
channel their Interested students to Alabama University where 
they register for student teaching In foreign sites^ A consortium ■ 
has been developed to publicize and operate this foreign 
student teaching effort. Tuition is paid - to Alabaria^ 
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Mr, Jess Rose - doctoral student In curriculum and instruction at 
the University of Northtrn Colorado completed a survey of the 
literature and made a report to the commlssslon on February 19, 
1976. 

His final report has been submitted to the executive conmlttee of 
ATE as a part of the final report by the Coimilsslon on Consortium 
Stu4y and Developroent. 

Comments on Student Teacher Exchange Projects 

Examination of the papers submitted by Subcommittee Number One 
members and infomwl conversations vrith other teacher educators 
tend to push one toward these concluslonsi 

a. There are relatively few true student teacher exchange (or 
Interchange) projects 1n existence In the nation. The word 
"exchange" seemingly Implies that Institution A receives, 
places and supervises student teachers from Institution W 
while institution W, 1j turn , receives, places and supervises 
student teachers from institution A. 

b. There are several out-of-state, collaborative student teacher 
placeirents projects. For example, institution A receives aid 
from institutiia W in placing and supervising A' s students In 

a pjnique field setting in geographical proximity to institution 
W. However, Institution W sends no student teachers to institution 
A. Another example Involves institution A placing and supervising 
students from institutions K, L, and M In national site R or 
foraign site T. 

d. The most frequent reason for out-of-state student teaching 
placements Is the personal desires/constraints of Individual 
student teachers. Less common are projects designed to accomplish 
a major Instructional purpose. Incorporate thorough evaluation. 
Include special preparatory training, etcetera. 

e. Whaii an out-of-state or exchange project 1s constructed with a 
central Instructional purpose, multi-cultural and cross- 
cultural experiences are the most frequent goals of that 
project. There Is some evidence to Indicate that alternative 
school experiences and exposure to the philosophy/methods of 
educators in alternative schools will undergird many out-of- 
state placements in the future. 

f. Out-of-state and exchange projects tend to be supported on a 
."hard money" basis with students often being asked to cover 

all or part of any extra expenses. Exchange projects seem to 
result in less need for extra money than do out-of-state 
projects. External supervisloh In out-of-state and exchange 
projects appears to meet, but not exceed, the minimum number 
of yisits required by state or university certification 
commissions, , , . 
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Thife Is a growing intirast on the part of the studint taachers 
in out-of-state or campus-dlstaiit field placements, 

Out*of-itata and exchange projacts of all kinds probably have 
rasuUad In the fnodlflcitlon or softening of many state education 
dapartmint, school of educatlont and public school rules and 
fiscal procedures. This raans th^it there are valuable precadents 
to use In organising mora comprehanslva consortia for the 
exchange of student taachers. 

Many col laboratl va placaTOnt-arrangements have bean made over 
the telaphone or In the corridors at the natlbnal ATE conference 
between two or mora teacher educators who already were supportive 
friends. Sophisticated consortia can not babul It under thas^^ 
conditions, Taacher aducators merit developn^nt time to 
develop examinable, cooperatlva program that can ba evaluated, ^ 

LI tarature and cdnvariatlons raveal 11 ttle preliminary preparation 
of students who are being "axportad" to distant and unique 
sites. Assumptions are apparently mda that an 1^ 
methods courses and general education c 

adequately prapare praservica teachers for all ethnic settings^ 
all types of school organizations, all types of Innovatlva * 
curricula, et cetera. Is this a safe assumption? v 

On a basis of incomplete data gleaned 
or inferred from subcorrinlttae papers 
and additional telephone convarsations» 
selected student teacher exchange 
efforts have been classified in the 
following table. It is initially 
admitted that the author's understanding 
of the projects is Imperfect and certain 
classifications may be erroneous. 
However, this crude attenpt to classify 
"exchanges" may motivate us all to 
build a sophistlcatadt practical , 
widely useful categorization scheme for 
analysing on-going projects and constructing 
future projects. Obviously several 
more columns could be added to the 
table - nature of supervision, extent 
of evaluation* et cetera. 



A Rough Framework for 
Examlnlng^Studant Teacher 
Exchange Efforts ^ 
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Typg of Projact in 

m 



A. Yiah-ril be glad 
to place I suparyise 

K a couple itudent 
teachers 



B. 



care of a couple of 
mine - and I'll 
Informally take 
a couple of yours. 



C. Let's work out the 

reciprocal placement 
** of soma student 
teachers on a fonil 
^ fiscal and supervisory 
basis. 



institution will 
help you find sites, 
place students, and 
find supervisors for 



ecti 



Will you accept i 
couple of our stu- 
dents Into your 
institution's special 
project on your timis 
if tuition Is paid 
to, you? 



Target of 
Placement 



of Effort 



In-state 
and 

out-of-state 



In-state 
and 

out-of-stita 



An occasional 
student 



Very siall number 
of students 



in-state 
and 

■state 



Lirger nuiiibar 
of students - 



Out-of-state Lirger nymbers 
most commonly of students - 
perhaps 10-50 



In-state An occaslonil 

and student 
out-of-state 



F. I've arranged directly In-state Coironly used effort 

with a distant school and and can involve mr^ 

X system to obtain place- out-of-state student taachers 
lints and supervisory 



Conon Purpoii 
iahind Effort 



Poiiibla Exi]iiplgs\ ' 
Drawn from 

leports/Conversations 



Solve ajtudent's 
personal problem 



Oozeni of inititutions l^a^^i 
Alabama, I, U,, Indiana Btl'tg} 
also often done fey regional / 
camQuiis within the same i 



Solve student 
personal problems 
or provide a 
unique placement 



Many institutions 



Solve student personal Univ. of North Colorado 
problems or provide project; Univ. of ist v 
a unique plicetnent Virginia with HcGill and , 
desired by studant Hampton Institutij Grainbling 

with Wiiconsin. 



Hike special struc- 
tured, ethnic cross- 
eultyral or alter- 
native school experi- 
encei posiible. 

Permit a. student to 
participate in all 
the fiatures of a , 
rehensive 



Arizona State j Arizona ynivi,; 
florth Arizona, Northeastern 
Illinois have aided I,D in 
conducting Indian and Latino 
gets, 



project 



Central Hichigan accepts out- 
siders into its overseas pro-; 
jict, Institutions have sent: 
itudents, to I.U.'s projects. 
Alabama University accepts , 
outsiders into its Latin 
American project. 



Cross-cultural ethnic. Some parts of the I.U. pro- 
and alternative jects. One of the Grambling 
experiences projects 



. 3"- 



6. 



Ha havi a foreign-based Oyt-of-country Urger nuitPS of 



projict in which stu- 
diiits and faculty 
Institutions can parti - 
cipate and still ri§1 star 
m the homi campui 



H. He sponsor unique proj- 
ict A; you sponsor 
unlqui projiCt Z. 

*** Let's Intirchangi a 
negotiated number of 
studgnts, prepare, 
place, and supervise 
them within the two 
projects, 



I. 
X 



Oust enroll our stu- 
dent at your school 
and' we' 11 accept his/ 
her student teaching 



J. 
X 



We have a state-based 
project In which stu- 
dents and faculty from 
other institutions can 
participate arid still 
register on ths here 
js» 



X 



We can place your stii' 
dints through m 
institution as ^ i 
set fee schedule, 



r-stite 
and 
1n-stati 
could be 



In-state 
and 
occas 

■-S 



In-state 



of itydints 



parir 
such projacts and 
few stydents 



An occasional 
student 



Small niibars 
of studenti 



Oy^-of -state. Small numbari 
of itudents 



Cross-cultural 
comparative educi- 
tion goals 



ynlvarsity of Wsconsin- 
Mvsr Fil l I ovariiai . 

program 



Parmit student access 
to comprehensive, 
itructured, and 
oriintid projacts 



Not aware of an i; 



University conven- ^teny ins|1tutions whan time and 

ienci and solution trouble must, be minimized, 
of student's per- 
sonal problems ] . 



Intenilve super- 
vision or compre- 
hensive project 



Network of seven statewide Teacher 
Education Centers In West Virginia 



Fulfill Intense 
personal desire 
of individual 
students 



Arizona State University, 
out-of-stati placement package. 



KEY * An altarnative that rerely involves true Interchange of student A in institution A for student B 1n 
1nstitutio!i B and vici mm, 
** An alternative that sorwti™! (but not ngularly) Involves true interchange of studints. 
*** An alternitivi that Is coi ple.ily predicated on true interchange of student tiachers. 
, X An alternitive that seiiis '^u liive no trui interchinge of students, 
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SECTION in 



TEACHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM MODELS 

Sumniary byr Kathryn H. Maddox, Director 

Kanawha Vall^ Muitt-Instltutlonal 
Teacher Education Center (MITEC) 
Charleston, West Virginia ^ 

Subcommittee Tasks; The subcommittee composed of Joy Babb, Bob Stevenson 
Floyd Perry, Dualne Kingery and Kathryn Maddox was charged with wrltlrtg 
a three to four page description of the particular type of teacher 
education center or consortium with which they are personally involved. 
Summaries of the papers have been prepaHd and are presen^^ below. The 
subconmlttee was also charged with exploring statewide movemehts In 
establishing consortiums. Only two states, Wisconsin and West Virginia, 
responded to this challenge. Sunmarles of these two state movements are 
also Included In this summary report. 

1. Sunmarles of Teacher Education Centers and/or Consortluimi 

a. Kathryn Maddox - "Kanawha Valley Multi -Institutional Teacher 

.. Education Center (MITEC)" v ; 

The Best of'Two Worlds - The public school and higher educa®?«'> 
are brought together through the Kanawha Valley Teacher EG.'.i*,? 
Center. The main purpose of the Center is to Improve the 
quality of pre- and continuing education* to Improve teachers' 
Instructional effectiveness and consequently to Improve the 
educational opportunities for boys and girls. 

MITEC, In operation since 1966, Includes both pre-servlce and 

continuing education. The governing bocfe^ of the Center hires a 

director and sets the policies and bylaws by which the consortium 

functions. By pooling the talents and resources of the colleges, 

school systems, state department, professional organizations, and 

the educational community a quality teacher education program 

results. The principle of parentry Is achieved through cooperative 

governments and through cooperative funding from each of the 
consortium members. 

Through MITEC approximately 64 different staff development courses 
are offered each year for teachers , In the four counties of Region 
III RESA. A needs assessment determines the course offerings and 
consultants are selected from the participating colleges, the 
community, state departinent and from nationally known educators. 
Teachers receive a team inservlce credit hours (with pay) and In 
some cases graduate credit as well. , 

- Another distinctive feature Is the emerging new roles which have 
resulted through the Center concept, i One such role, that of school - 
based teacher education coordinator, is maklhg a decisive impact on 
both pre-servlce and Inservlce programs within the school slte^ 
centers. t t ■ . . , 

' 34 ■ ■ . • " 
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Joy Babb - "Dallas Teacher Education Center DalliSt Texas" 

The Dallas' Center., funded by Tekas Senate Bill VIUVkAA. ^ 
Title I and local funds has set out to prove that a large i 
urban public school system, area colleges and universities,, an 
education service center^ professional organizations and, - 
ccMTOunlty can work with, state and national agenciis^Jtof prepare' 
educational personnel to meet urban problems TOri*'effect1vely, 
DTEC Is governed by a 45 member council which gdvernss^^^^ 
Center within bylaws established by the/cohsort1um*\r^ 

Objeclilves of the Dallai tenter Includes >^ ^ / - 

(1) To develop ^competency-based pre-servlce and Inservlce^'^^ 
teacher education programs, with* an urban orientation. 



(2) To provide comprehensive InservUe person 
programs for dis trlct^ employees .- -^ - - . 

(3) To conduct product research and development r " 

(4) To test (In a laboratory) strategies and proven modes of 
teaching. ^ , ' V ; > * w 

(5) To -disseminate programs which have been developed by/or 
adaotad to the district. - 

Bob Stevenson - "University of Maryland Teacher Education 
Centers" ' . 

The Teacher Education Centers grew from The mutual desire on 
the part of the University and the area public schools to 
bring about a more effective program of teacher education 
Integrating both theory and practice.: The program brings 
together the pre-servlce and inservice components in an attempt 
to offer a unified a. ' continuous program of theracher education 
Governance is providea by. a Joint council with public school 
and university representatives. ' 

At each school site, a Center coordinator is Jointly hired by 
the University and the school system. In each of the cases 
this person has been with a public school background. The 
role of the University supervisor becomes nnre of a consultant 
to the teaching staff of the school center.. The University 
assumes greater responsibility in inservice education. 

The student teachers, rather than being assigned to a specific 
teacher, are assigned to the Center. Jhls provides a more 
varied, flexible and individualized experience. In turn, the 
Center staff assumes a greater responsibility for planning and 
providing a developmental series of experiences for student 
teachers. 

41 
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Floyd Parry - "Central Minnesota Teacher Education Council 
(CMTEC) 

CMTEC Is a non-profit tax exempt corporation. Its total 
membership of 38 Is composed of 33 public school teachers and 
administrators and five members from St. Cloud State College. 
The Council Involves 15 public school dIstHcts with 
college for the purpose of promoting the Improvement of teacher 
education with emphasis upon student teaehlngi Internship and 
research. 

Special legislation was passed In Minnesota to make It legal 
for school districts to join CMTEC. Financll .support Is 
primarily from membership dues of the $25 paid by the school 
district for each student teacher. Inservlce programs are 
sponsored for supervising teachers ^ administrators^ student 
teachers, and college supervisors. 

Helen Richards - "Grambling Interdisciplinary Approach* 
Grambling, Louisiana" 

Rather than a teacher center concepts Grambling *$ program 
focuses oh a strong 1 nterdisci pi 1 nary approach to teacher 
education. Student teachers and interns spend a full semester 
in either a laboratoi^ school or In a public school-^ The 
facul^ from all disciplines work closely In cross-dlsclpHned 
teams to plan, teach and supervise the student teachers and 
interns throughout their educational preparation. 

The students have the full support of college supervisors and 
local school personnel in cooperation with 
teachers. Students engage in team teachings individualized 
instruction, small group instruction and total class instruction* 
Conferences and self-evaluation are engaged In for every 
teaching- learning activl^, 

Sylvia Kygoda and Charles Franien - "Atlanta Ar^a Teacher Education 

Service (AATES)^Atlantar Georgia" 

The AATES evolved from the belief that continuing education 
needs of teachers could best be-solved through a mutually 
beneficial consortium* Differentiating MTES from TOSt other 
consortium efforts Is Its thrust toward diversified activities 
rather than offering only courses and workshops. 

AATES has been Instrumental 1n planning and implenientlng 
changes at both the school system* such as implementing the 
twelve^month school program, as well as at the college level. 
Another service of AATES 1s to sponsor clinics on national 
levels such as the national conference on teacher centers and 
another on competency-based education* The most recent conaborative 
effort has been the estobllshment of a coiTinlttee to organiie 
and implement teacher education centers in the Atlanta area. 
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Several other services coordinated by AATES include: 

(1) Providing a mastaf file of resoufca persons aval labli to 
local educators. 

(2) Holding meetings among educators representing various 
subjtct fields for better understanding of elementary and 
secondary teacher education. 

(3) Holding one-day Institutes to help school administrators : 
keep abreast of current education practices. . 

(4) Securing national consultants and assisting with research 
when requested. 

Sunmaries of Statwide Teacher Education Models , . 

a. Kathryn Maddox and Zeb Wright - "West Virginia Statewide Plan" 

Since 1963, West Virginia has had enabling legislation passed 
for school systems and colleges to engage in collaborative 
teacher education programs. West Virginia is. now. divided into 
eight geographical areas of the state called Regional Education 
Service Agencies (RESA). Seven teacher centers are funded by 
the legislature and are now operable. Each of the 21, colleges 
and universities In the state is a nember of one or more 
teacher centers. Although each center operates under a unique 
governance structure, all centers constitute a consortium^ 
consisting of the participating counties, the cooperating 
colleges and universities', the State Departront of Education, 
the West Virginia Education Association, and other agencies. 

These centers are designed to provide opportunities for Institutions 
of higher education and county boards of education to cooperate 
In such phases of teacher preparation as student teaching, 
clinical instruction, continuing education, and many, varied 
and creative approaches that show promise of improving the 
training of teachers. Two prominent features of this consortia 
approach are readily apparent: (1) colleges and unlyersi ties 
have had to willingly give up some of their traditional autonoiw 
as they come together In a center, (2) the State Department of 
Education isla full partner In this collaborative venture. 

Each year the seven statewide centers must submit a proposal 
to the State Department to apply for continued funding. The 
State Department establishes guidelines for the proposal 
including specif ic behavioral objectives for the comihg year, 
long-range objectives, pre- and inservice program plans i 
financial needs, research and evaluation plans. A second part 
of the proposal consists of an accounting of the previous 
year's program, accomplishments and budget. 
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^ The projected budget submitted with the, center's pfoppsal 

includes anticipated financial contribution of member institutions » 
and estimates of sources and amduhtsof other iriconte*,.^^^ 
proposal review coimittee will take in to^ c 

extent to which the consortium members t themselves, are contributing 
\tQ the financial support of the center* and the reported 
services each provided for the consortium members* 

Centers within West Virginia are encouraged to share resources. 

This is especially advisable in the case of out-of-state 

consultantStevaluationi and the purchase and sharing of \ 
trainlng/protQcol materials. 

The uTtlnate test of the effectiveness of cons 
evaluation. Since a basic assumption of centers Is a consortium 
arrangerantt in sitUp 1s a better pattern than prior efforts * 
the evaluation program of each center should be concerned with 
comparative data of the products of centers contrasted w 
traditional programs. Geheral staff and governing boards are 
ever alert in designing sound research for which adequate 
resources of staff and budget are avallablet 

b. Ross Korsgaard - "Wisconsin Improvement Programr A Gdhsortlum 

for Teacher Education" 

In 19S9 the Wisconsin Improvement Program - as initiated 
Improve classroom instruction and teacher preparation. Today 
the Wisconsin Improvement Program has ^grownt consortium 
of 16 Wisconsin coll egek and universities whlchs with approval 
of appropriate State Departments p public ins true t^ places 
about 1,000 interns each year in the public schools of Wisconsin^ 
Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa* 

The intern Is salaHed, licensed^ and assigned to an^^^^a^ 
school system for one semester. Within the design one^^o 
interns work as a part of the team under superVltlon of one or 
more experienced teacher. ; v v; 

The beauty of this design is that the flnanclai stNct^^ 
allows the local school system $150 for each Intern fo local 
inservice programs and $150 for the Wisconsin ImproveTOnt 
Program office for general inservice activity The Intern 
receives a salary of $lp500 per semester,- . 

The next step in the WIP-s develpprent is ^ post-graduate 
residency program for all first y^^^ 

a part of their professional growth/ Teachers would be assigned 
on a team basis for a 50-80 percent teaching load. 

Since Implementation three years ago, over 300 general inservice 
projects have been approved by the Wisconsin 

Program from the funds school districts sent to that office. 

The local inservice component is retained by the school district 
for unit school inservice devel^pme Is determined 

creatively and uniquely by the principal and team members of 
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: -the unit school. These components have biin used to support 
. "such things as conference latteridahce, purchase of materials, 
; oflintttlon aettvltitr, ^ semester transition coordination. 

Topics for Early Consideration In Establishing Ja Teacher Education 
Consortium ■• ■'^'^^0^' 

The follovfing is a minimum list of topics that require carefiif 

consi deratl on very early. 1 n the deval dprwnt of cooperati ve centers . 
There; are 'riany more. ./It is [crucial? at the' outset to help the , 
people Involved to think together, ltd. get oh the same wave length, 
in essence ,to develop a conmunallty, of goal: setting. While seemingly 
time consuming It is the most productive over thtrldng run.- - . 

a. Is the program to be considered as pre-servlce or Insefvlct or . 
a combination of both?/ ^ v. u 

b. A general statement of agreements along the lines of. J' Why do 
we want to do th1s7", is helpful. This ray indicate some of 
the benefits to be derived. „ ^^^i^^^'^^flr^,. 

c. A clear statement on governance should be worked out*. For 
example, if a council Is to be used,, should it be policy 
making or only advisory? ,k > : ^ 

'-\ ^ -' ' ^ - ' ] _ ' ' \ /''v':"" 

d. Role definitions need to be clearly spelled out In early 
discussions.; What Is.expected from the coordinator, the 
classroom teacher, the principal the student teacher and^^^t 
university- supervisor or consultant? 

e. Financial agreements should be worked out well In advance. 
Submission of universl^ budgets Is often required much earlier 
than school $ys tern budgets. An effort needs to be^ made to gat 
the two on line as soon as possible. 

f* Budget formation Is of course a reflection of a variety of 
agreements. Who supplies what and how much? How much roney 
should be allotted for travel , consul tants. and conferences? 
How much for materials ranging from office supplies to video 
tape? 

g. Decisions on employment practices need to be made^ Is a Joint 
appointment salary evenly divided between the public school 
and the university? Which salary scale should be followed? 
What vacation schedule? What are the ^ requirements in ^ 
terms of experience and degrees? Universities and public 
schools sometimes differ in outlook in these areas. 

h. How can recognition for program participants be provided and 
what form should It take? For example in some arrangements i 
what the teachers want nrast is the hardest to get - released 
time. 



1. What cooperating agencies should be 'Involved? What role will 
they play? . \ ' . . - 

j. ; Evaluation sometimes makes people uneasy when. It comes up^ 
It's helpful to look at the process early. What and who will 
be evaluated? What criteria will be used? Who will do, the 
evaluation? ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^1^^ r ^ : 
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ADVANTAGES OF CONSORTIA 



A. Peer Intervention: 

Peer Intervention provides for Institutions to share In each others 
planning and program development. The tendeney to ttmlntaln good 
programs when other Institutions are sharing the rasponslbnity for 
planning and Implementation Increases the pirmanence of devalopment. 

B. Shared Resources: 

The combined resources of several Institutions may provide a more 
eGonomlcal utilization of resources and an eKpanslon of the potential 
of any given school's program*, Sharing of faculty ^ sharing of 
settlngss sharing of facilities are but a few of the possibilities, 

C. Shared Program: 

Institutions that provide unique experiences for their students 
could share those experiences with students from allied Institutions, 

D* Innovation: 

The Ingenuity of any given faculty member should be spread among as 
many other faculty as possible. To share In discussions about the 
improvement of educational programs by engaging faculty from several 
Institutions will probably Increase the level Innovative thought 
for all institutions. 

Reduction of Resistance to Change: 

When individuals from several Institutions convene to change teacher 
education they are less likely to resist Ideas than they are by 
remaining within a single Institution. 

F. Cost Effectiveness: 

It is not possible for most Institutions to create new facnitles 
and hire new faculty to Implement new ideas or to conduct extensive 
research. If any given Institution can capltaliie on the expertise 
and facilities of other given Instltutlonsj axpense to each can be 
reduced and the quality can be Improved. 

6, Retention of Ins titutiorial Identity: 

Many Institutions possess great pride In their characteristics and 
remain relatively constant, even though they wish to keep abreast 
of new developments. By forming consortia, an institution does not 
need to engage in the major overhaul of its characteristics to try 
Innovation* They can either, share in the effort without reaching a 
point of no return or they can examine the success or failure of a 
program before Install ing it themselves. The risks of change are 
reduced when they are spread amortg a variety of schools. 
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Diversity within a Consortium: 

Siveral institutions can tach be doing different things while 
reaping the benefits of the opinion and judgment of other institutions 
Thus the benefits of a cooperative are avail able but the integrity 
and identity of individual institutions can be protected. 
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SECTION II 



STUDENT TEACHING EXCHANGE PROaRAMS 

Surmary by: James M. Mahani Diractor 
Office of Field ExpeHanGe 
Indiana University 
Bloomlngtons Indiana 

The fonowing consortium members contrlbuttd to Section 11 of this 
report: 

Bob Richardson (University of Northern Colorado), Helen Richards (Grambling 
University), BUT Fuller ton (Arizona State Unlvai si ty) i Ross Korsgaard 
(University of Wisconsin at River Falls) and Jim Hahan (Indiana University). 

Subcommittee Numbar One 

1. Papers have been received from tha following educators: 

a* Donald E. Orlosky • "Consortia in Higher Education" 

The paper includes a brief history of 1nter1nst1tut1onal cuoperating 
and then focuses upon logical charactari sties of effective consortia, 
Tha author cites: (a) a rationale for the astabllshment of a 
specific consortium* (b) Institutional self-appraisal followed by 
tha construction of cooperativa ralatlonshipSt (e) determination of 
specific consortium purposes and obJact1ves,-(d) construction of a 
supportive consortium administrative structural (a) provision of 
adequate fiscal support and acceptabia budgetary procadures»(f) 
consortium evaluation plans as major top^ tha caraful 

attention of consortia creators. Dr/ OrloskyU paper is relevant 
to tha davalopment of student teacher aKchanga programs* 

b. Robert Richardson * "Tha University of Northern Coloradb 

Out-of-Stata Field Experience Program" 

This paper highlights the rapid growth In the numbar of out-of- 
state placements made and 'guestV placemants Wcelvad by the University 
of Northern Colorado between 1969-70 (11 out, 6 guests In) and 
1974-75 (103 out, 32 guests In)* Students in this program are 
parmittad to taach ou^of-stata If r (a) the studantVs spotisa must 
leave Colorado for soma reasont(b) the student wishes a field 
axparience in a very different and challenging settlhgt (c) the 
student has a job platrinent possibility In another state. Al^ 
tuition and credit transactions remain with UNC* The out-c^^ 
ho^t institution places^ visits, and evaluates tha studaht; as par 
UNC procjidures* Working arrangements 
followed three paths: la) a few colleges axchangavstiidant 
with UNC without the p^ment of any monty to any aducator^g (b) soma 
collages cooperate with UNC on a "courtesy" basis but the horn 
institution does provide a stipend to the public school supervising 
teacher, (c) other Institutlons.'^cooperatlng with UNC work on the 
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aareament that the "quest" student and/or his home institution pay 
a Sollega su?er?1sor flTiHr-thi classrooni teacher honorarlun,. 
Thus there are times when out-of-state student teaching costs the 
preservice teacher extra money. 

Evaluation of the program has been conducted via three page 
q^ls^lonnaire completld by the participating student teacher at the 
end of the field experience, 

c. Robert Richardson - "Position Paper- Interlnsti tutlonaV 
Cooperation cooperation in Teacher Education 

In this paper. Dr. Richardson reviews the Or|osky pap^r and encourages 
the Consortla'commission "«"ibers not tor (aMljIt ,thyu^^^ 
consorti urn- type efforts to preconceived or officl ally ^baptized . 
stSS^rKlke education centers, inter-state «unc1s, et_cet^^^ 
fb) demand that every "true" consortium have an .initial and fully 
developed purpose and rationale, (c) dismiss lightly the impeding 
power of Interihstitutional differences and rules, but^rathtr^to 
Spend some time discussing solutions to^these^blocHades. (d) over . 
o?gan1ze and structure any consorti umi (a) underestimate the jtrength 
of Informal, timely, common-Interest based, flexible cooperat^^^^^ 

(f) expect a consortium effort to save money fo[ m>^.^"|*i*"^!°"»..^„ 

(g) eschew standard forms and testimonials as the basis for evaluation 
of cooperative exchange programs. 

d Ross Korsgaard - "The University of Wisconsin-River Falls 

Overseas Practice Teaching Program" 

This oaper describes how Wisconsin student teachers or student^ 
teachers from other states can be placed and superv sed in Australia, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales by UW-RF. All students 
reoister and pay tuition/fees on their ho^ campus. Home campus ^ 
officials then transfer $110 per parti cTPting student (approximately 
the "hard money" spent by most colleges/universities to place and 
supervise a student teacher) to UW-RF. Some Institutions, require 
the student to pay all of a part of this $110. Of the $110, ^$60 is 
set aside for periodic overseas site visits by a supervisor from 
the home campus. Participants, pay an additional $25 registration 
fee. 



wujectives for overseas practice teaching are much the same as for 
1n-state practice teaching but are augmented by cross-cultural, 
comparative education, and toll erance development thrusts. The 
paper states that "this program represents a loose type of consortium 
arrangement by which a great number of people, both here and overseas, 
have a valid yet relatively Inexpensive overseas experience. It 
should be noted that many participating Institutions require a 
United States school placement (4 or more weeks) either before or 
after the overseas placement. 
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e. Bin Fullerton and Was ton Brook - Series of papars regarding; 

■ "Placemtnt of Student Teachers 
from. Other .Universities" 



One paper emphasizes the Interest out-of-state student teachers 

have In obtaining placements in schools serving large numbers of 

Native Americans. The fee structure for ASU placement and supervision ' 

of out-of-state students is detailed. Another paper indicates that 

ASU students also are able to obtain non-Arizona placement In 

alternative schools. In such cases, "the student teacher. must pay 

all the expenses^ incurred". 

A third paper describes the "Oxford Semester Program!' - an opportunity 
for 24 students per year to enroll In 8 weeks of courses and 8 
weeks of student teaching (18 total semester hours), in and near 
Oxford, England. An ASU professor accompanies the participants and 
serves as visiting professor to Oxford. ■ 

A fourth paper explains the ASU Teacher Corps Project designed to 
prepare new teachers to more adequately meet the needs of socie'^f's 
alienated youth. The project staff is developing a specialization 
in Correctional Education. Enrollees are placed in dipartments of 
correction and community treatmant centers as well as with public 
schools and universitltes. , 

f. Helen L. Richards - "Grambllng's Interdisciplinary Approach 

to Professional Laboratory Experiences" 

A portion of this paper describes a small scale, on-going student 
teacher exchange relationship between QrambTIng /and the University 
of Wisconsin at Whititater. Two "exchanges" from each canpus were 
Involved in 1974-7F No extra institutional expenses wit^ Incurred. 
The students exchanged dormitory rooms. Standardtevaluatlon fortns 
were used. The Grambling student teacher supervlsbr rade a^^^^^ 
visit in Wisconsin. ' 

The paper also indicates that three additional Grambling preservice 
teachers joined nine students from four other southern institutions 
to accept intern placements in the Lake Washington District schools 
of Kirkland, Washington. The cross cultural advantages of these 
out-of-state placements are emphasized in the paper. ^ ' 

g. James Mahan - "Collaborative Arrangements for the Out-of-State Placenwnt 

of Student Teachers in Cross Cultural Settings: Actual 
Conditions/Desired Conditions" , 

Indiana University's out-of-state Latin, and American Indian student 
teaching projects serving approximately 60 students per year are 
described. Selected, important project components are identified 
and actual conditions are desired conditions relevant to those 
components exposed. . , . 

Explicit purposes for the projefe' and associated collaboration, " ■ 

participant recruitment and selection, cross-cultural preparation - - 



of enMllses, evaluation of project performance of participants, 
post-project employment success of graduates, modification of 
conventional unlvtrslty/state rules are viewed as above average 
(quite satisfactory) components. 

Contractural agreements with schools/agencies, external supervision 
of student teachers, critic teacher supervision of student teachers, 
fiscal support for the projects, are viewad as average ("tolerably 
satisfactory) components. Interinstltutlonal differences In student 
teaching procedures are rated as a below average (less than satisfactory) 
component of the cross-cultural placement projects. 

The paper concludes with a proposar that a few interested Institutions 
unite to construct a multi-cultural ly oriented student teacher 
1 nterchange consorti um encompassi ng many of the characterlsti cs 
mentioned In the Orlosky paper, ; ^ (^^^ 

h. Tom Stebblns arid Katy Maddox - "KanaWha Valley Multi-Institutional 

Teacher Education Center (MITEC) ; 
. Enrichment Modules'' Charleston, 

West Virginia ! 

MITEC offers student teachers arid Interns from its six participating 
colleges and universities a choice of 16 distinctive^ e^^^ 
experiences in addition to student teaching. ' These erirlchment 
modules from four weeks up to a full semester are In a variety 
of local, state and international settings. MITEC has contract 
agreements with McGill University, Montreal, Canada r Hampton 
Institute, Virginlai Gladstone School , Pittsburgh, Penhsylvani a; 
University of Mexico for a multl -cultural enrichmint through 
cooperative arrangements with the Unlversli^ of Alabara 
St. Lawrence University, New York for an experience In working 
with children of Indian culture. In addition to MITEC's 
sending student teachers to the above nan»d options, MITEC 
also accepts student teachers from any of the named Institutions, 
as well as occasional guests from other coneges and universities 
throughout the country. There are no additional fees charged 
for the exchange student teaching program. 

1. Ronnie Stanford (Alabama University, Tuscaloosa) - telephone conversation 

Ronnie Stanford reports that Alabama University accepts and 
places a few student teachers from out-of-state Institutions 
for personal reasons of the applicant and on a "courtesy'' 
basis. In addition, Alabama University operates an Iriternational 
program in Student Teaching (major emphasis on Latin ^ tori ca). 
Auburn University^ Kentuc!^ University and other institutions 
channel their Interested students to Alabama University where 
they register for student teaching in foreign sites^ A consortium ■ 
has been developed to publicize and operate this fore^ 
student teaching effort. Tuition is paid -to Alabarra^^^^ 



Consortia Reseafch 



Mr, Jess Rose - doctoral student In curriculum and Instruction at 
the University of Northern Colorado completed a survey of the 
literature and made a report to the commlssslon on February 19, 
1976. 

His final report has bean submitted to the txecutlve cotmitttee of 
ATE as a part of the final report by the Coimilsslon on Consortium 
Stu4y and Developroent. 

Comments on Student Teacher Exchange Projects 

Examination of the papers submitted by Subcommittee Number One 
members and infomwl conversations vrith other teacher educators 
tend to push one toward these concluslonsi 

a. There are relatively few true student teacher exchange (or 
Interchange) projects in existence In the nation. The word 
"exchange" seemingly implies that Institution A receives, 
places and supervises student teachers from Institution W 
while Institution W, 1j turn , receives, places and supervises 
student teachers from institution A. 

b. There are several out-of-state, collaborative student 'teacher 
placements projects. For example. Institution A receives aid 
from Institutiia W in placing and supervising A' s students in 

a pjnlque field setting in geographical proximity to institution 
W. However, Institution W sends no student teachers to Institution 
A. Another example Involves Institution A placing and supervising 
students from institutions K, L, and M in national site R or 
foraign site T. 

d. The most frequent reason for out-of-state student teaching 
placements Is the personal desires/constraints of Individual 
student teachers. Less common are projects designed to accomplish 
a major Instructional purpose. Incorporate thorough evaluation, 
include special preparatory training, et cetera. 

e. Whaii an out-of-state or exchange project is constructed with a 
central Instructional purpose, muTti-cultural and cross- 
cultural experiences are the most frequent goals of that 
project. There is some evidence to Indicate that alternative 
school experiences and exposure to the philosophy/methods of 
educators In alternative schools will undergird mai^ out-of- 
state placements in the future. 

f . Out-of-state and exchange projects tend to be supported on a 
."hard money" basis with students often being asked to cover 
all or part of any extra expenses. Exchange projects seem to 
result in less need for extra money than do out-of-state 
projects. External supervisioh in out-of-state and exchange 
projects appears to meet, but not exceed, the minimum number 

of yisits required by state or university certification 
commissions, . 
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g. There Is a growing Intirast on the part of the studint teachars 
in out-of-state or campus-distant field placaments, 

h. Out-of-itata and exchange pfojacts of all kinds probably have 
resuUad In the fnodlflcitlon or softening of many state aducati on 
departmint, school of aducatlon* and public school rules and 
fiscal procedures. This raans that there are valuable precedents 
to use In organising more comprehensive consortia for the 
exchange of student teachers, 

1, Many collaborative placeTOnt-arrangements have bee 

the telephone or In the corridors at the natlbnal ATE conference 
between two or mora teacher educators who already were supportive 
friends. Sophisticated consortia can not be built under these 
conditions. Teacher educators merit developn^nt time to 
develop examinable, cooperative program that can be evaluated, ^ 

j. Literature and cdnveriatlons reveal little preliminary preparation 
of students who are being "exported" to distant and unique 
sites. Assumptions are apparently mde that an Ins t^^^ 
methods courses and general educate 

adequately prepare preservlce teachars for all ethnic settings^ 
all types of school organizations, all types of Innovative * 
curricula, et cetera. Is this a safe assumption? v 

On a basis of incomplete data gleaned 
or inferred from subcorrmlttee papers 
and additional telephone conversations, 
selected student teacher exchange 
efforts have been classified in the 
fonowing table. It is initially 
admitted that the author's understanding 
of the projects is Imperfect and certain 
classifications may be erroneous. 
However, this crude attempt to classify 
"exchanges" may motivate us all to 
build a sophisticatadt practical , 
widely useful categorization scheme for 
analyEing on-going projects and constructing 
future projects. Obviously several 
more columns could be added to the 
table - nature of supervision, extent 
of evaluation, et cetera. 



A Rough Framework for 
Examlnlng^Student Teacher 
Exchange Efforts ^ 
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TABLE I ^mm TO THE i»l§E OH^POHTATIQHF STUDENT TEPEES 



...fje.'!-;..-;'.'?ii:iii»^2 



Type of Projict in 
Happy Hoyr Unguage 



Target of 
Piacement 



of Effort 



: A/ Yeili - ini^^ In-state , An occislonal 

;'. to place i supiryise - and stydint 

I a coupls itudent oyt-of -state 
tiichars for you. 

: B. You Infonilly take In-state Very iiian number 

care of a coypie of and of studinti 

r * mine - and ril out-of-state 
infonnally take 
a couple of yours. 

:. C. Lit'i work out the In-state Larger nuiar 
reciprocal placement and ofstudints- 
** of some student out-of-state pertiaps lO-lOO 
tiacheri on a fonnal 

w fiscal and supervisory 

^, basis, 

D. j|y institution will Out-of-state Larger nuiers 

help you find sites, most coiionly of students - 
X place students, and perhaps 10-10 

find supervisors for 
your projict. 

E. Will you accept I In-state An occasional 
couple of our stu- and student 

: K dents into your out-of-state 
institytion's special 
project on your tirms 
if tuition is paid 
tayou? 

■ F, I've arranged directly In-state Coiionly used effort 
' with a distant school and and can Involve many 
X systii to obtain place-' out-of-state student teachers 
isents and supervisory 
personnel (no other 



Conon Purpose 
Behind Effort 



Solve a.itudent's 
personal probleni 



Solve student 
personal problims 
or providi I 
unique plaeemint 



Poisibli Exifflples,/ 
Oriiifrflin 

Eeports/Conversations 



OoHns of initltutioni i.e.-, • 
Alibaina, I rU., Indiana StI'te, 
also often dona by regionil 
canipuiii within the same state. 

Hany Institutions 



Solve Itudent personal Univ. of North Colorado 
problems or provide project; Univ. , of West 
a unique placeunt Virginia with HcGill and 
desi red by student Hainpton Insti tuti, Qrambl Ing 

with Wisconsin. 



Hake special struc- 
tured, ethnic cross- 
cultural or alter- 
native school experi- 
ences posiible, 

Parmiti. student to 
participate in all 
the features of a , 
coniprehensive 
project 



Arizona State, Arizona Univ., 
IJorth Arizona, Northeastern 
nilnols have aided I.U in 
conducting Indian and Latino 
ects. 



Central Hichigan accepts out- 
siders Into Its overseas pro- 
ject, Institytions have sent 
students, to 1.0. 's projects. 
Alabama University accepts 
oytsiders into its Latin 
American project. 



Cross-cultural ethnic, Some parts of the I.U. pro- 
and alternative jects. One of the GraiBbling^%' 
eKperianciS' projects. -'."^f: 



% He iiavi a forilqn-based Oyt-of-country Larger nutes of 
projict In Mi stu- of itudints 

t dsnts and faculty 

; Institutions can parti' 

. cipati and still reglstir 

. . on the home caps 





He sponsor unique proj- 


Out-of-state 




ect A; you sponsor 


and 




unlqus projiQt t 
Lit's Intirchanga a 


in-stiti 




could be 




negot1at€d nuniber of 


out-of-country 




students, prepare. 






piaCci Qm SUpcrVili 






them within the tifiQ 
projects. 




. I. 


(lust enroll our stu- 


In-state 




dent at your school 


and 


X 


and- we' 11 accept his/ 


Qccaiionaliy 




her student teaching 


out-of-state 




credit. 




I 
I 


He have a state-based 

t 1 4 i i 1 i 

project in which stu- 
dents and faculty from 
other inititutions can 


In-state 




participate and ^till 
register on the hpnie_ 
campus. 




I 


We can place your stii' 


Oy^-of -state s 




dints through m 


i^Eiiilly 


t 


institution as i 






sit fie schidule, 





, iarer , 
luch project and 
few students 



An occasional 
student 



Small numbers 
of students 



of students 



Cross-cultural 
eonparatlvi educa- 
tion goals 



Univirsity of Hisconsin* 
Rlvir Fall! ovariias 

prograiii 



Penult student acciss 
to comprihensive, 
structured, and 
oriented projects 



Not aware of an e; 



Universi^ conven- Many Institutions when time and 

iinci and solution trouble must be minimiEid, 
of student's per- 
sonal problems ] 



Intensive super- Network of seven statewide Teacher 
vision or compre- Education Centers in West Virginia 
hensive project 



Fulfill intense Artzona State Oniversity, 

personal desire out-of-state placeunt package, 
of individual 

students , . 



* An alternative that rarely involvii true Interchange of student A 1n institution A for itudent B in 

Institution B and vici */eria. 
** An alternative that sometlnss (but not ngularly) Involves true interchange of itudents. 
*** An alternatiYe that Is coi ple.sly predicated on true interchange of student teachers. 
t An alternative that seeiiis lisve no true Interchange of students. 
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SECTION in 



TEACHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM MODELS 

Sumniary byr Kathryn H. Maddox, Director 

Kanawha Vall^ Multt-Instltutlonal 
Teacher Education Center (MITEC) 
Charleston, West Virginia V 

SubcoFn^lttee Tasks; The subcommittee composed of Joy Babb, Bob Stevenson 
Floyd Perry, Dualne Kingery and Kathryn Maddox was charged with wrltirtg 
a three to four page description of the particular type of teacher 
education center or consortium with which they are personally IhvoTved. 
Summaries of the papers have been prepared and are prasented below. The 
subconmlttee was also charged with exploring statewide movemehts In 
establishing consortiums. Only two states, Wisconsin and West Virginia, 
responded to this challenge. Sunmarles of these two state movements are 
also Included In this summary report. 

1. Sunmarles of Teacher Education Centers and/or Consortluimi 

a. Kathryn Maddox - "Kanawha Valley Multl -Institutional Teacher 

:. Education Center (MITEC)" r 

The Best of'Two Worlds - The public school and higher eduffSi'ct'f 
are brought together through the Kanawha Valley Teachar Eg' 
Center, The main purpose of the Center Is to Improve the 
quality of pre- and continuing education, to Improve teachers' 
1 ns true tlonaV effectiveness and consequently to Improve the 
educational opportunities for boys and girls, 

MITEC, in opera ti on since 1966, Includes both pre-servlce and 
continuing education, ' The governing body of the Center hires a 
director and sets the pol 1 cies and bylaws by whi ch the cbnsdrtl um 
functions. By pooling the talents and resourcer of th^^^^^ 
school systems, state department, professional organizations, and 
the educational community a quality teacher education p»?pgram 
results. The principle of parentry is achieved through cooperative 
governments and through cooperative funding from each of the 
consortium members. ; -^^^^^^ : v, , ^ 

Through MITEC approxiniately 64 different staff development courses 
are offered each year for teachers In 

III RESA. A needs assessment determines the course offerings ari^ 
consultants; are selected from the participating cb^ 
community. State department and frdm nationally known educators. 
Teachers receive a team Inservlce credit hours (with pay) and in 
some cases graduate credit as well. , ' , 

T Another distinctive feature is the emerging new roles which have 
resulted through the Center conceptwa One ^ role, that of school - 
. based teacher education coordinator, is makihg: a decisive impact on 
- both pre-servlci.and Inservlce programs within the school site 
centers.'- .■ - ft ■ - ■ 



Joy Babb - "Dallas Teacher Education Center, Dallas, Texas" 

The Dallas' Center., funded by Tekas Senate Bill VIIlV' ESM, :n 
Title I and local funds has set out to prove that a large;* ^ 
urban public school system, area colleges and universltles.^an . 
education service center^ professional organizations and 
COTHunlty can work with, state and national agencies Jo^ prepare^ 
educational personnel to meet urban problems TOpe^'efftctlvely. : 
DTEC Is governed by a 45 member council which gdvernsVthe 
Center within bylaws established by the consortlumVK:^^ * 

Objectives of the Dallas tenter . Includes S"^ "^s^ ; , '"^ 

(1) To develop "competency-based pre-servlce and Inservlce^'^^ 
teacher education programs, with* an urban orientation, ' 

(2) To provide comprehensive InservUe personnel development 
programs for d1 strict- employees.--- - - ^^^^ * ..a .- - ^ 

(3J To conduct product research and development;' \ 

(4) To test (In a laboratory). strategies and proven modes of 
teaching. " , • ' > ^. * ^ . 

(5) Todlssemlnate^programs which have-been developed by/or 



adapted' to the district. ,,. 



Bob Stevenson - "University of Maryland Teacher Education 
Centers" ' 

The Teacher Education Centers grew from The mutual desire on 
the part of the University and the area public schools to 
bring about a more effective program of teacher education 
integrating both theory and .practice.: The program brings 
together the pre-servlce and inservice components in an attempt 
to offer a unified a. ' continuous program of theracher education 
Governance is provldea by. a Joint council with public school 
and university representatives. ' . 

At each school site, a Center coordinator is jointly hired by 
the University and the school system. In each of the cases 
this person has been with a public school background. The 
role of the University supervisor becomes nnre of a consultant 
to the teaching staff of the school center. The University 
assumes greater responsibility in inservlce education. 

The student teachers, rather than being assigned to a specific 
teacher, are assigned to the Center, Jhls provides a more 
varied, flexible and individualized experience. In turn, the 
Center staff assumes a greater responsibility for planning and 
providing a developmental series of experiences for student 
teachers, 
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Floyd Perr7> "Central Minnesota Tm^ Council 

CMTEC Is a non-profit tax exempt corpora t1 on r 
membarship of 38 Is composed of 33 public sc^^ 
administrators and five members from St. Cloud State Col lege. , 
The Council InYolves 15 public schooV d 

college for the purposei of promoting the Improvement of teacher 
education with emphasis upon student teachingi internship and 
^researchi •. ■•^i^V' ^^^v':V.^^ 

Special legislation was passed in Minnesota to mate legal 

for school districts to join CMTEC* Financ 

primarily from membership dues of the $25 paid hby the schobl 

district for each student teacher. Inservlce programs are 

sponsored for supervising teachers i admlMstra 

teacharsi and college supervisors^ v ; . . , . _ 

Helen Richards - "Grambling I nta^^ Approach^ 
firambiihgi Louisiana" 

Rather than a teacher center concept^ GrambllngUv program 
focuses oh a strong Interdlsci pi iria^^ 

educationV Student taachers and i : 
in either a laborato^ school^ orii^ 
facul^ from all disci plinas work telosaly lh crps^^ 
teams to pi ah, o teach an 
r Interns 1^ educational ; preparatl^ 

The studerits have the full su^ 
local school parsortnel In ^ 
teachers^ Students engage in tM^ 

1 ns tructi ohi smal 1 group 1 ns tructi on and tota 1 cl ass 1 ns tructi on * 
Conferences and self-evaluation are ahgagad In for every 
teaching-learning activity- 
Sylvia Kygoda and Charles Franien - "Atlanta Ar^a Teacher Education 

Service (AATES)t AtlantarGedrgla 

The AATES evolved from the belief that continuing educa^^ 
needs of teachers could best bet solved thif^ugh a mutually 
beneficial consortium* Differentiating MTES^^^f^^ other 
consortium efforts Is its thrust toward diversified activities 
rather than offering only courses and workshops 

AATES has been instrumental in planning and implementing 
changes at both the school system^ such as Implementing the 
twelve-month school programs as well 

Another service of AATES is to sponsor clinics on national 
levels such as the national conference on teacher centers and 
another on competency-based education* The most recent conaborative 
effort has been the estoblishment of a coninlttee to organize 
and implement teacher education centers In the Atlanta area. 



Saveral other serylces coordinated l?y MTES includej 

(1) Providing a master file of resource persons available to 

.■locai ■ educators,. " 'r, ' :;y -.^'^i^^ 

(2) Holding meetings among educators representing various 
subject fields for better unaerstanding of el e^^^ an 
secondary teacher education. 

(3) Holding one-day Institutes to help school 
keep abreast of current education practices. 

(4) Secuning national consultants and, assisting -wUh ; research 
, when requested. .- ' ^■ ■ ■''^ " .'-^ 

Summaries of Statwide Teacher Education Models : n ; ■ 

a. Kathryn Maddox and Zeb WMght - "West V1rg1niaLSta;tew1de h 

Since 1963, ^est Virginia has had eriablilrig legislation^^ 
for school systems and colleges to engage in coll abprati^^^ 
teacher education programs. -West Virgin 

eight geographical areas of thi state feal led Regional; Education 
Service Agencies (RESA) . Sevan teacher ^centersuare/^fuhded by 
the 1 egi si ature and are now operabl e . -Each of the 21^ col 1 eges 
arid universities In the state is a rember of one .■on mot^^^^^ 
teacher centers. Although ieach certten operates ?un 
governance structureV all centers constlt^ 
consisting of the participating cbuntlesV the cooperating 
colleges and un1vers1t1es'» the State Departmint of Education, 
the West Virginia Education Association, and other agericies. 

These centers are designed to provide opportunities for institutions 
of higher education and county boards of education to cooperate 
In such phases of teacher preparation as student teaching, 
clinical instruction, continuing education, and many, varied ■ 
and creative approaches that show promise of improving the 
training of teachers. Two prominent features of this consortia 
approach are readily apparent: (1) colleges and unlyersi ties 
have had to willingly give up some of their traditional autonoitiy 
as they come together In a center, (2) the State Department of 
Education isla full partner In this collaborative venture. 

Each year the seven statewide centers must submit a proposal 
to the State Department to apply for continued funding. The 
State Department establishes guidelines for the proposal 
including specif 1c behavioral objectives for the coming year, 
long-range objectives, pre- and inservice program plans, 
financial needs, research and evaluation plans. A second part 
of the proposal consists of an accounting of the previous 
year's program, accomplishments and budget. 
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The budget submitted :w1th the. can^^^^^ pfoppsal ' 

- iricliides anticipated financial cbntrl^ 
and estimates of sources and amdun^^^ 
proposal review cbifthlttai^ w^ 
extent to which the consortium members, themsil^ 
;.to the ■Hnanclal support of the center, and t^^^ 
services each provided for the consortium 

Centers within West Virginia are ericouraged to share resources. 
This 1s especiany advisable In the case of out-of-state 
consul tonts, evaluatlorii and the purchase ^ v 
tralnlng/protQcol materials. 

The uTtlnate test of the effectiveness of consortU 
evaluation. Since a basic assumption of centers Is a consortium 
arrangerant. In situ, 1s a better pattern than prior efforts, 
the evaluation program of each center should be concerned with 
comparative data of the products of centers contrasted with 
traditional programs. Geheral staff and governing boards are 
ever alert in designing sound research for which adequate 
resources of staff and budget are avallablet 

b. Ross Korsgaard - "Wisconsin Improvement Programr A Gbhsortium 

for Teacher Education" 

In 19S9 the Wisconsin Improvement Program - as Initi a 
Improve classroom instruction and teacher preparation. Today, 
the Wisconsin Improvement Program has ^grom consortium 
of 16 Wisconsin coll egek and universities which, with approval 
of appropriate State Departments, public instruction, places 
about 1,000 Interns each year in the public schools of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa. 

The intern is salarleds licensed^ and assigned to an ap^^ 
school system for one semester. Within the design one or more 
Interns work as a part of the team under supervision of one or 
more experienced teacher, ;v >; 

The beauty of this design Is that the financial stNct^^ 
allows the local school system $150 for each intern for local 
Inservice programs and $150 for the. Wisconsin Improvement 
Program office for general Inservice actlvltie^^ The Intern 
receives a saUry of $1,500 per semester.- . 

The next step In the WIP-s develpprent is ^ post-graduate 
residency program for all first year teachers 1 as 
a part of their professional growth. Teachers would be assigned 
on a team basis for a 50-80 percent teaching load. 

Since implementation three years ago, over 300 general Inservice 
projects have been approved by the Wisconsin Improvement 
Program from the funds school districts sent to that office. 
The local inservice component Is retained by the school district 
for unit school inservice devel^opme is determined 

creatively and uniquely by the^prlnclpal and team 
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' -the unit school. These components have been used to support 
. . "such things as. conference lattendance. puf chase of materials, 
; ■ ' orlintatlon activities, and semester .'transition coordination. 

Topics for Early Consideration In Establishing J a Teacher Education 
Consortium : . . / 

The following Is a minimum list of topics that require cairefuir , / 
consideration very early In the developn^nt of cooperative centers. 
There. ara^Mny more, _It is ; crucial? at^ the outset to help the . 
people involved to think together, ;,to get on the. same wave length, 
in essence , to develop a communal Ity of goal, setting..^ ? While seemingly 
time consuming it Is the most productive over therlong run.' 
a. Is the program to ba considered as pre-service or5=\lnserv1ce or. 
a combination of both?: ! 

b, A general statement of agreement, along the Unas of. "Why do 
we want to do this?", is helpful,: This may Indicate some of 
the benefits to be derived. c>,\ >r.:^,; !• „ 

c, A clear statement on governance ihduld be worked out 
example, if a council is to be used,, should It be policy. ^ 
making or only advisory? t ^^J^ ' ^ 

d, Role definitions need to be clearly spelled out In early 
discussions. ^ What 1s. expected from the coordinator, the 
classroom teacher, the principal^v the student teacher and the 
universlly- supervisor or consultant? ^ 

e« Financial agreements should be worked out well In advance. 

Submission of unlversl^ budgets Is often requi reel much earlier 
than school system budgets. Ah effort needs to be made to gat 
the two on line as soon as possible. 

f* Budget formation Is of course a reflection of a variety of 
agreements. Who supplies what and how much? How much money 
should be allotted for travel , consultants, and conferences? 
How much for materials ranging from office supplies to video 
tape? 

g. Decisions on employment practices naad to be made^ Is a Joint 
appointment salary evenly divided between the public school 
and the university? Which salary scale should be followed? 
What vacation schedule? What are the posl^ requirements in 
terms of experience and degrees? Universities and public 
schools sometimes differ in outlook in these areas. 

h. How can recognition for program participants be provided and 
what form should it take? For example In some arrangements ^ 
what the teachers want m%t Is the hardest to get - released 
time. 
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1. What cooperating agencies should be Involved? What role will 
theiy play? . \ 

j. Evaluation sometimes makes people uneasy when. It comes up. 
It's helpful to look at the process early. What and who will 
be evaluated? What criteria will be used? Who will do, the 
evaluation? 
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